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% WHat HAPPENED NEXT FRANK NEVER KNEW, ONLY THAT. ... , HE NOW STOOD ALONE, 


THE IMPULSE OF A MOMENT. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 
CHAPTER I, 
Ong of the prettiest and, yet thus far, least 
known of the p resorts on the Devonshire 
coast iz the of Watchett. 


Many of the ancient houses, primitive aa to 
espect, and dating back to a bygone century, but 
comfortable withal, are still to be seen, dotted 
here and there at the foot of the hills, and in- 
Sabited for the most part by the lineal descend- 
ants of the a inmates, 

_ But here and there on the sides of the hille, in 
sheltered nooks, and protected both by natural 
ond artificial means from the full violence of the 
C\annel’s roughness, several modern dwellings 
have been erected by speculative builders for the 
Sccon! medation of 6 beam visitors, 

During this particular season the little village 
hes been unusually crowded, and even now, though 
the glory and brightness of summer have given 








place to the more sombre hues of autumn, several 
families linger, unwilling to desert the atill 
charming spot, 

Iu the vills farthest removed from the const, 
and named, for no particular reason, Glenholme, 
three persons were seated on the night our story 
0 

Dinner was just over, and they had adjourned 
to the drawing-room, 

The evening was not yet far enough advanced ) 
to ring for lights ; but the cheerful fire threw out 
a ruddy glow. 

The little group was composed of two ladies 
and a gentleman, 

Of the former one, dressed in widow's weeds, 
appeared to be somewhere between forty and fifty 
years of age. 

She was a slightiy-made woman, with a grave, 
sweet face, patient eyes, apparently not un- 
acquainted with grief, and black hair interspersed 
with streaks of white. 

Stella Vyner, the elder lady’s niece, was a girl, 
little, if anything, over twenty. She was tall, 
olive-complexioned, with an abundance of dark 
hair and great black eyes. 





flashing 
Her movements were supple and full of grace ; 





but the poise of her head denoted a baughty im- 
perious temperament, and an acute observer could 
detect from time to time evidences of a some 
what ionate uature, 

Stella was in fact only ho!f-English, ber father, 
when a young man, having brought his wife home 
from sunny Spain. 

The Spanish lady did not long survive her 
daughter's birth, and when a few years later Mr. 
Vyner died, the girl found a Se tender 
hearted guardian in the person of aunb, Mrs. 


| Mackinder. 


The last member of the tric was that lady's 
son Frank, He was some two years his cousin's 
senior, and in his way quiteashandsome, 

Physically there were few pointe of resemblance 
between the young man and his mother, He was 
tall and fair like his dead father, with blue eyes, 
and bair of « light brown colour. 

His features were almost faultlessly regular ; 
but when at rest his face had a somewhat cold 
expression, which detracted from the otherwise 
preposeessing appearance, , 

At those times, however, when he waited upon 
his mother, al! traces of steruness vanished ; the 
blue eyes filled with a gleam of tender solisitude, 
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1 loving stile almost womanith in its gentle- { whether, instead, he had not been a blind instru- 


ness, wreathed his lips, and the tones of hia voice 
were soffand sweet, 

Very proud wae Mrs, Mackinder of her hand- 
some son, aud he ia turn was devoted to the 
delicate, rather timid little woman who leaned 
upon him in such trusting confidence. 

Many a whispered “Thank Heaven for my 
boy!” had gone up from that mother’s. heart, 
when ber soul had been bowed down fn the bitter- 
ness of grief, for ahe never 
comfort in vain. 

This evening he stood drumming softly, yet 
impatiently,- on the window-pane, while Stella 
seated herself at the piano. 

“Wil! you come and try over this dueb with 
me?” she asked, with a swift glance in his diree- 
tion, 

“hanks! no; you must excuse me to- 
night,” he answered, ‘I am not equal toit,”’ 

“Is not your head better, Frank?” asked his 
mother, anxiously. 

He smiled at her brightly 

**Tt is nothing really serious,” he said ; * per- 
haps, as Stella suggested this morning, it is nothing 
more than a lazy fit. 

i shall have recovered.” 

He turned again to the window, while Stelia’s 
fingers strayed mechanically over the keys, until 
at length, striking a familiar chord, she began to 
play in a dreamy manner a weird and mournful 
rae Yn 


Preseatly the young man appeared to form a 


e, 


sudden resolution. 
ossing to his mother’s side he kissed her 
tenderly 


‘Do not wait for me,” he said, “ I shall have a 
long walk. The breeze from the Channel will 


freshen me. Sorry to act in such ungallant 
fashion, Stella; but my head really does ache 
badiy.” 


“Will it be safe along thoce cliff, Frank?” his 
maother asked; ‘‘remember the light is waning 
fast, and there is no moon,” 

He kissed her ogain. 

Ever fanciful,” he said, fondiy, ‘* ever con- 
iuring up imaginary dacgers against which to 
warn me. But set your micd at rest. J know 
the cliff’ well, aud shall come to no: harm, 
Besides, it will not be dark yet for hours. 

‘* Stil) you will take care,” she urged, earnestly; 
and he promised with a emile, 

Stella followed him inte the hall. 

‘You had better wear your covert coat,’ she 
advised. ‘* You will find the air keep,” and she 
reached it down from @ peg. 

My mother’s society is demoralising’ you, 
soz,” he laughed lightly. “Fancy your taking 
to calculate the chances of. possible cold. Bat 
it’s very kind of you none the lees, Now, donot 
stey up for me; I have a key!” 

‘Good-night!” she said, “and take care of 
yourself,” 

The lamp in the hall was unlit, or the young 
man might have seen bis cousin’s fsce, and read 
there a secret of which he had not the faintest 
suspicion. 

*‘Good-night!” he replied, carelessly, and 
opening the door stepped out into the night, 

Like the majority of men who are unused to 
sickness l'rank felt very impatient ab, his attack 
of headache; but as he prophesied, the fresh 
breeze from the Channel did him good, and he 
walked along bravely, j 

Down in the village the lights twinkled at 
irregular intervals, and here and there across the 
waste of waters came the gleam from a ship's 
Jantern shining fitfully, 

Presently the narrow path along which the 
oung man travelled forked, and for 5 moment 
e stood doubtful which direction he should 

take. 

Hed he known, could he but have guessed 
how much depended upon his decision, he would 
not have trifled with the matter eo. lightly, but 
to him, as to all of us, the future was hidden, 
and diverging to the right he went forward, to 
mest, unconsciously, the crisis of his life, 

Many a time in the days to come he asked 
himself if it could really have been chance which 
Girected his steps on that momentous night, or 


By to-morrow, doubtless, 





arned to her son for | 
| to instant death, 











ment in the hands of a purposeftl fate ? 

The path which he had selected, leaving the 
shore, turned inland, and after a circuitous route 
would bring him, he knew by experience, to the 
high-read along which he could retrace his stepa 
to Watchett, 

‘Though not nearly so dangerous as the one he 
had. diecarded, it wee etill in places far from 
safe, and at one or two pointe especially a falsa 
atep might hurl him over the sides of the cliffs 


The nighb however was rot yeb come; he 
knew the road well, and felt not an atom of fear, 
By this time his headache had nearly vanished ; 
the brisk exercise cheered him, and he hummed 
merry snatches of a favourite air. 

Presently glancing ahead he perceived a man 
advancing from the opposite direction, and walk- 
ing, he fancied, somewhat unsteadily. 

“Some fisherman,” he muttered, “ returning 
from Avondale, and not too sober, if I judge 
aright, For a man ia that condition I should 
heve reckoned the main road to be the safest 
route. Luckily however that narrow spur is the 
laet of the dangerous spote.” 

The stranger was. now io fact approaching a 
nerrow ri¢ge kvown locally as “ Mahomei’s 
Bridge,” a place that had at different times been 
frnitful of many accidents, 

Pronk Mackinder quickened his pace, for once 
or twice the man iurched perilovaly near the 
edge of the cliffs. 

As the interval between’ the two lessened 
Vrank became conscious that his first conjecture 
wes & wrong one; the stranger was no fisher- 
man. 

He was « tall, elightly-built man, presumably 
& tourist who had lost his way, 

Hig. eyes were down bent, but when at the 
sound of footsteps he raised his head Frank, who 
had already traversed a third of the ridge, drew 
back with a cry of dismay. 

“Duke Favert!” he muttered, of all men— 
and here!” 

The other laughed—a hareht, sneering laugh, 
and his eyes Aashed sugrily. 

His face still retained traces of its original 
good looks ; but the eyes were puffy and swollen, 
the cheeks. hollow, and seamed with lines indica- 
tive of coarse and eenaual dissipation. 

* Good-evening,. Mr. Methodist!” he ex- 
claimed, mockingly. ‘I.trust my presence will 
not disturb your serious contemplation.” 

Disregardivg the stupid jeer, Frank answered 
with enforced calmness,— 

“Tf? you follow my advice, Mr. Favert, you 
will put yourself in a place of safety before pro- 
ceeding with your edilying conversation,” 

* Do you insinuate I am drunk?” the other 
asked, savagely. 

The young man émiled still good-humouredly, 

“My remark implies nothing.” he answered, 
“pave that this path is nob a carriage-road, which 
you can see for yourself.” 

Duke Favert turned toward the edge of the 
cliff, and the expression on his face was not 
pleasant to behold; but Frank unfortunately 
failed to perceive it. 

Alarmed, however, by his companion’s move- 
ment he advanced a step, exclaiming,— 

“For Heaven’s sake man, stand back. Do you 
not know that you are trifling with death? If 
you miss your footing you will be dashed into a 
thousand pieces.” 

Duke smiled maliciously, 

“Such aolicitade is touching,” he said, “ it 
overwhelms me.” 

Then his hurgour changed. Clutching Frank 
by the shoulder, he asked, fiercely, — 

“Do you remember what happened when last 
wemet? Shall I refresh your memory? You 
struck me with a whip, curse you. Do you hear !? 
You horse-whipped me, Duke Favert.” 

The man’s face was livid now, and his eyes 
blazed with passion, 

Frank disengaged his arm and edged away. 

“ You are excited,” he said, “and excitement 
just here ie not pleasant.” 

By this time, however, Dake Favert} was in- 
capable of realising the danger of his position and 





struck ovt wildly at the mazh,who had once 
subjected him to a bitter humiliation, 

What heppened then Frank never knew, only 
that whereas a momént before he wai fuce to 
face with an angry man he now stocd alone, 

Following his firat impulse he stretched himse!i 
at length on the earth, and leaning far cut at the 
peril of his life over the edge of the cliff peered 
anxiously into space, and strained his ears for the 
sound of a human voice in agony. 

Long he lay thus, waitiug, waiting for that 
which reason assured him could nevenaomio, 

Alas! he knew too well the spectacle hidden 
now in the gloom,.but which the grey dawn of 
morning would reveal, : 

Dead, hundreds of feet below him, .cold and 
puleeless and still, lay the body of the wan whose 
heart so recently was filled with a blind, un 
reasoning hatred, ¢ ~ 

Risiog slowly to his feet he raised his hat 
reverently, and said,— 

“Thank Heaven, my hands are guiltless of his 
blood,” : 

The idea in his mind when he started on the 
homeward journey was to acquaint the toca} 
police with the catastrophe, and organise a search 


rty, 
ag before he™reached the village~his mind 
began to be assailed by a haunting dread leat tie 
truth of his story should be doubted. 

Had the dead wan been a stranger his course 
would have been simple enough, 

But unfortunately Duke Favert Peal not a 
stranger, and. the knowledge of the bitter feud 
which had existed be p the lucklees man and 
himself waa shaped by more than one of their 
common acquaintances, 

Why ehould he casi suspicion upon -his fair 
fame when it would be so easy to conceal al! 
knowledge of the.tragedy:?:.° » 

His silence could harm noone, could work no 
ill either to the dead or the living. 

Then he thought of his mother and the anguis!: 
the publication of his story would occasion her. 

Knowing bis innocence he had. no fear of* the 
law, nor.of the verdict of his friends ; but the 
world, be knew, was sometimes harsh in’ its 
judgment, and the slightesb breath of suepicion 
would suffice to eloud his mother’s happiness. 

For her sake he. would keep. silence, 4 
abandoniug the intention of informing the police 
he turned swiftly toward Glenholme. 

Even at the momentof making it he realised 
the decision was a weak one, and foresaw dimly 
that he was storing up trouble for the future; 
but he had not strength to fight against it. 

At Glecholme a light still burned in the draw- 
ing-room, and as hé through the hall the 
door was thrown open and Stella stood before 


him. 

“ Well, Frank £,"she began, “ has the walk-———” 
and then, as the light fell across his features ehe 
added, hastily, “good Heaveus! Frank, what 
has happened? You look ghastly.” 

“My head is worse,” he said, attempting to 
ataile, “the wind was too rough, But go to bed, 
coz, the night is late, you will be robbed of your 
beauty sleep.” 

He lit a candle and handed it to her. 

“ Good night,” she eaid, slowly, “if you sre 
no better in the ‘morning Ip shall send for 
doctor,” 

“ Now what can be the meaning of this?” the 
girl asked herself as she went to her room, “ for 
that something strange has occurred is beyoud 
doubt.” 

The next day Frank did not put in an appesr- 
ance until shortly before dinner time, and then 
he found his cousin alone in the drawing-roor. 

She was obviously flushed and excited, ‘but she 
endeavoured to address the young man in a tone 
of: calmness, he 

“ There is stirring news abroad,” she said ; “® 
terrible accident occurred last night. A stranger 
to the district fell over ‘Mabomet’s Bridge:’” 

“ Ab!" he said, not daring to’ look at her; ‘he 
was killed, of course 1” 

“Ob, yes; he would be dead before the bottom 
was reached, But the queer part of it is that the 
hapless man was an acquaintance of yours io the 
old days. From the card ease im his pocke? 


they have learned his name, He ie Duke Faver', 
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the man you once quarrelied: with so dreadfully. 
How lacky you did not ‘meet him last night.” 

“Yes 1” and he paused. 

Why he should have put the question he did 
aot know, but he could not ae ne) 

“Ts there any suspicion of foul play +” 

“Oh! no!” Stella answered cheerfully, “The 
fall was the result of a pure accident, You 
know what evil repute Mahomet’s Bridge bears, 
But Jenkins, the Jocal Inspector, told me there 
were po marks of a struggle having taken place, 
Ove of the men picked up on the cliff an ordinary 
coat button, which did uot belong to the dead 
man, but that might have been lying there for 
month?” 

Frank shifted his gaze uneasily ; he was won- 
dering if there was a button missing from his 
covert coat, 

Stella followed his gaze with a feeling of 
amusement, The same idea had flashed into 
her mind, and she had already verified the cor- 
reciness of her suspicions, 

Choosing @ moment.when the hal! waz deserted 
she had takem the garment from the peg and 
found, as she more than half expected, 
that the middle ‘button had been torn off. 

Stella Vyner was one of those persons quick 
to resolve and quicker still in action. 

Passing to her room’ she hunted over the 
assortment of odda and ende which most ladies 
delight in storing up, and to her joy d a 
capital substitute for the article in the hands of 
the local constabulary. 

A few moments later Frank’s coat was hanging 
in ite accustomed place, and when after dinner 
the young man furtively passed bis hand from 
top to bottom, he uttered’ a sigh of relief at 
finding nothing was miasing. 

An inquest was held, of course; but it was 
merely a formal affair, and the verdich from the 
firet was af @ conclusion. 

After the identification of the body by a 
fiend of the deceased man, two or three wit- 
nesses deposed to having met the victim of the 
tragedy on the night of his death, and they all 
unanimously agreed that he was in s totally unfit 
state to take the path across the cliffs. 

‘This in itself’ was conclusive evideuce to the 
minds of the Watchett people, and in addition 
were two other facts which pointed plainly in the 
same direction, 

_In the first place the ground nowhere showed 
signs of a struggle ‘such ak might reasonably be 
expected if the man had fought for his life, and 
his money and valuables remained intact. 

Without eed J their places the jury unhesi- 
tatingly returned a verdict of Accidental Death, 
acd their finding was cordially endorsed by the 
coroner, the asserabled spectators, and the world 


@t lar 

Othe Stella’ Vyner, remembering Frank's 
haygard features and the incident of the missing 
button, smiled softly to herself at the world’s 
credulity, 

Naturally the inmates of Glenholme did not 
attend the inquest, but when the result was 
known the girl sought her cousin. = 

“The jury bave recorded their verdict,” she 
taid, “and, as I foretold, it was a clear case of 
accident, The poor fellow it appears was not 
eober,”” j 

“T! is @ gad ending toa life which at one time 
ffered promise of unusual brilliancy,” he an- 
swered, “Poor Duke! we had become bitter 
cnemies, byt I cannot forget we were friends 
, ‘0 which Stella looking him steadily in the 
ace replied -—— 

_ “Were I you, Frank, I should endeavour to 
vanish him altogether from my mind,” 

_ Then Mrs, Mackinder entered the room, and as 
‘‘ by mutual consent the young people started a 
‘resh subject. 

_ Luckily for Frank’s peace of mind the days of 
‘hele goyourn ‘ab Watchett: were drawing to o 

x. Before the end of another week they were 
‘o return to town, where the young man fondly 
“ped he would be able to forget eventa of 
dat fatal night, 
| After all,” he reflected, “I acted wisely. 
The verdict of the jury was just, Duke's death 
a & pure accident, and I was in no way to 


blame. But had I told my story, and admitted 
the feud which existed between us, who can say 
what judgment the world would have pro- 
nounced 7” 


CHAPTER II. 


Iv was the spring of the year following Duke 
Favert’s death, Mrs. nder, more fragile 
and delicate looking than ever, was seated iv her 
pretty London drawing-room. 

The curtains were drawn, the gos lit, and the 
bright fire in the grate threw out a grateful 
warmth, 

Presently the lady was aroused from the 
dreamy reverie into which she had fallen by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and as the door 
was softly opened her face beamed with « smile 


of rr tenderness, 

“Well! mother mine, dreaming as usual,” 
exclaimed a musica! voice ; ‘* that is a bad habib, 
and one to be avoided,” and crossing the room 
lightly, the young man stooped down to kiss the 
upturned faca, 

‘ Are you busy, dear?” his mother asked ; “if 
not I wish to speak to you for a few minutes.” 

"Only a club appointment with Wyndham 
Hall,” he returned, “but that gentleman must 
Jearn to cultivate the gentle art of patience. 
Place awx dames!” aod drawing a chair forward 
he en down, facing her, 

“ Now that is extremely curious, Freak |” his 
mother remarked, “as indirectly, Mr. Hall is 
connected with what I have to say.” 

Frank nodded. 

“TI understand,” he said, “you are thinking of 
Stella. Heis genuinely fond of her, and I hope 
she will sccept him; the match would be an 
admirable one in every respect,” 

Mrs. Mackinder sighed audibly. She was 
exceedingly proud of her son, but just then she 
could not honestly rank his intellect very high, 

‘* Has he spoken to her}” she asked. 

"No! but he is ouly waiting a good oppor- 
tunity. We must provide one for him.” 

“ He wiil ap; in vain,” Mrs, Mackinder said, 
** Stella will refuse him.” 

“But why! There is nothing sgainst him, 
He bears a good reputation. He is young, rich, 
meeeney and telented ; what more can she 


uire 
t My boy, if he were a prince it would make no 
difference, Stella does not love him, and I do 
not think she ever will.” 

The young man shook bis head with a gesture 


“She will learn to love him in time,” he said, 
“and meanwhile he can we!l afford to wait; my 
pretty coz is a prize worth serving a long 
ag nd for.” 

is motber gazed at him earnestly. 

“Hos it never struck you,” she asked, “that 
Stella’s heart has long since passed out of her 
keeping? It is rather a delicate subject to 
discuss, but beforg you I can speak freely, For 
many years Stella has been as my own child, and 
I have learned to understand her thorougily. 
From the eyes of the world the child has hidden 
her secret bravely, but she caunot deceive me, 
and I must admit your zeal in Mr, Hall's cause 
does not please me, I had hoped for something 
so different.” 

Frank looked completely wystified; his 


' mother’s words were au enigma which he could 


not solve, 

“Upon my word,” be said at length, “I am 
quite at sea; I must ask you to explain your 
meaniug more clearly,” 

Mra. Mackinder hesitated, As she bad said, 
the subject was a delicate one, but believing no 
harm could be done by revealing the truth, che 
resolved to speak out, 

*€ Stella will never marry Wyndham Hall,” she 
repeated, “because she has already learned to 
love another. Must I say more?” 

A sudden light dawned upon the young man’s 
mind, and bis face, flushed. 

" Mother 1” he. said. tremblingly, “I never 
dreamed of that; to me Stella has always 
appoared as a sister,” 








Mre, Mackinder smiled gently. 





“Tt is the knowledge of that which has caused 
me to apeak,” she answered. “Frank! is fb 
om ees for you to regard Stella in any other 
light? You know well I would not wish to force 
your inclinations, but Stella’s happiness is very 
dear to me, my boy.” 

“T cannot, mother!” he exclaimed in agitated 
tones; “I am grieved to disappoint you ; in a 
certain tense I am very foud of Stella, bub I can 
never ask her to marry me.” 

Mrs. Mackinder did not continue the discussion. 
Looking at the young man’s flushed face she 
learned another 


meres her, 

“Who is she?” she asked simply, and Frank, 
who was blushing furiously like a school-giri, 
made anewer,— 

“You do not know ber av yet; her name is 
Maisie Daynham. Nothing is settled ; indeed I 
have not spoken, but if I cannob make her my 
wife I shall never marry. And now I must keep 
my appointment before it is too late. Good 
night, mother, I am sorry your dreams have been 
so rudely shattered,” 

Kissing her cheek he went out, and Mrs, 
Mackinder, leaning back in the easy-chair, 
murmured, —- 

* Poor Stella |” 

At the time of thia conversation Stella Vyner 
had gone on a visit to the house of s friend, and 
was nob expected to return until the end of the 
following week 

At breakfast the next morning Frank eaid 
tentatively,— ‘ 

“Mother, have you remembered that Mra. 
Maitland’s ball is fixed for to-night? Do you 
feel capable of going? IT believe we shall meet 
Miss Daynham there, and I should like you io 
form her acquaintance.” 

Mrs, Muackivder rarely left the house, save for 
@ quiet drive ; but she could refuse little to her 
son, and, perceiving how thoroughly in earnest 
he was, she coneented to accompany hitu, 

"J ara certain you will like her,” the young 
man said on the way to Mrs, Maitland’s residence; 
* ber disposition is so amiable.” 

“ And of course her loveliness exceeds that of 
avy other girl who will be present ?” 

“JY know you are quizzing me, but that is the 
truth nevertheless,” he replied with enthusiaam ; 
* Miss Daynham is without a rival.” 

Mrs, Mackinder smiled at this lover-like 
empressement, 

“I begin to understand,” she said, laughingly. 
“Tam not called upon to pronounce judgment, 
but merely to confirm the one already passed. 
Well, I will endeavour to acquit myself to your 
satisfaction,” 

Many of the guests had already assembled, but 
Frank found a snug corner free from all possible 
draught, and commanding a good view of the 
ball-room, and here he comfortably ensconced 
his mother. 

“Are you not going to dance?” she asked ; 
‘your. laziness will provoke Mrs, Maitland’s 
righteous indignation. It is a shame to waste 
your time here, while so many nice girls are with- 
out partoers,” 

“J am reserving my energies,” lie said; “ there 
will be ample time to atone for any deficiencies, 
Ah! there she is! Look | Now, confess that 
my praise was not exaggerated.” 

Following the direction of his glanco Mre, 
Mackinder saw a young girlof surpassing loveliness. 
Her figure was slight, but of admirable propor- 
tions, and every manvenient was instinct with 
native gracefulnese, 

Her dress, which suited her marvellously, was 
composed of some soft white clinging material, 
and against her bosom nestled a rich blush rose, 
whilst a similar flower was placed in Ler luxuriant 

esses. 

Of other ornaments she pogsesred none: bu’ 
Mrs, Mackinder, examining her critically, acknow- 
ledged that the girl's simplicity of attire showed 
exquisite jadgment. 

Her features. were faultlessly regular; her 
complexion a delicate commingling of cream aud 
roses, 

The viciet eyes, Jarge and full, were fringed 
with heavy silken lashes ; the mouth was smali 





and of perfect shape, and the parting of the 


secret, which had hitherto 
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roae-red lips displayed when che smiled even 
ly tee 


The fair white forehead was broad and smooth, 
and brushed back from it in artistic negligence 
wae a wealth of soft brown bair shot with gold. 

“Yes!” murmured Mrs. Mackinder reluc- 
tantly, under her breath ; “ she is indeed beauti- 
fnl. Hers isa beauty of which poets rave and 
painters dream, 2 beauty before which men fall 
bound as in chains.” 

“ But, mother,” urged the young man, “ Miss 
Dayuham is not only beautiful but good. Her 
face is expressive of purity and innocence.” 

“Bring her to me presently,” his mother 
auewered, “and now I will not keep you 
longer.” : ' 

Frank moved away joyously to where Miss 
Daynham stood, surrounded by a little knot of 
courtiers. 

She smiled at him graciously, 

“Am I in time for our dance?” she asked ; 
“we are @ trifle late ; my aunt waa detained at 
the last moment.” 

“It is just beginning,” he answered, and, 


leaning lightly upou his arm, she took her place | 


in the dance. 


As they walked down the room many murmurs 
of admiration were elicited by the girl's beauty, 
end Fravk’s face was radiant with happiness. 

‘All this has the charm of novelty to me,” 
Misa Daynham remarked ; “we have lived so 
long in Italy that I quite enjoy the sensation of 
forming an item in an English crowd.” 

“ The crowd fully > gp nae ite good fortune,” 
he returned, meaningly, “your presence is caus- 
ing quite a sensation.” 

“Ah! now you are descending to complinen- 
tary phrases, which I do not like. Besides, the 
exertion prevents you from keeping step,” and 
she emiled genially. 

“Now,” she remarked, with a gesture of 
comical despair when the music ceased, “I would 
ask you to lead me to my sunt, but she has 
disappeared.” 

“Will you permit me to take you to my 
mother?” he asked; “you can stay with her 
while I go in search of Mra, Maddock.” 

“| shall be deiighted,” she affirmed, while a 
shy, pretty blush overepread her features, and 
Frank piloted her safely across the room, 

“ Mother, this is Mise Daynham,” he said ; 
‘‘she has come to ait with you while I look 
for her aunt.” 

“My aunt is but an indifferent chaperon,” 
the girl said, but I cannot grumble since Mr. 
Mackinder has procured me such a charming 
substitute.” 

“Shall I inform Mrs, Maddock that you are 
safe under my mother’s wing!” Frank asked, 

“Tf Mra. Mackinder will be bothered with 
me,” the girl said, and Frank departed on his 
mission, well pleased at the turn which events 
had takea, 

Though sorry for Stella’s cake, Frank’s mother 
was too true-hearted a woman not to do Maisie 
Daynham fall justice, and she acknowledged 
with a sigh that the gir] had a thousand charms 
besides her woudrous physical beauty. 





When the young man returned, 
executed his errand, he found the two chatting 
pleasantly like old friends, and the look on his | 
mother’s face reassured him. 

“ Miss Dayoham has been informing me that a | 
great portion of her life has been spent in Italy,” 
abe said, 
to that delightful country.” 

‘And make her own land the poorer by her 
absence! Really, Miss Daynham, you should | 
have more consideration for your own country- | 
men,” 

The girl blushed prettily 
“You are rich in compliments thie evening. | 


Does a ball-room always inspire you thus }” 
“o N " ' 





’ he answered; “ the place has little to | 
do with it,” and then paused, while the language 
of the eyes completed the sentence. 

Just then they were joined by Captain Stan- 
ton, ® bandeome dashing-looking soldier, well- 
known to Frank and his mother, with whom he 
exchanged a few polite words, Then turning to 
Maisie, he said,— 





“ Miss Daynham, I believe I have the privilege 
of claiming your hand for this dance ?” 

The girl took his arm with a smile, promising 
to see Mrs. Mackinder again before the night 
was over. 

“Well, mother!” questioned the young man, 
eagerly, when they two were once more alone, 
“is she not beautiful ?”’ 

“Yes, may boy, and what is of far greater ira- 
portance, I believe her to be a thoroughly good 
and amiable girl. I do not wonder that you 
should have learned to love her.” 

Franuk’s intended reply was interrupted by the 
approach of two of his mother’s old friends, who 
had just discovered her retreat, and throughout 
the remainder of the evening no further oppor- 
tunity offered of renewing the conversation. 

That evening was a very happy one, and the 
memory of it was long treasured up in Frank’s 
mind. 

He was far from vain ; indeed his blindness.to 
Stella’s partiality clearly demonstrated that 
fact, but he could not help feeling that Maisie 
displayed a greater interest in him than she did 
in the others of her partners. 

“I will win her,” he said to himself that night, 
aa he sat in his room. “ I must win her ; my love 
iz too great to be beaten,” and when at length 
he closed his eyes in sleep that was the one 
thought which still filled his brain, ° 





CHAPTER II, 


Wuen Frank Mackinder told his mother that 
his love for Stella had never been of any other 
nature then that which a brother might feel for 


truth. 

The two had lived so much together, their 
intercouree had been so open and unconventional, 
that the knowledge of the girl's unreciprocated 
affection came upon him with a shock of sur- 
prise. 

Had he never met Maisie Daynham it ‘is 
possible that a sentiment of profound pity might 
have induced him, however reluctantly, to fall 
in with his mother’s suggestion. 

Even as it was the contemplation of his 


| cousin’s distress filled his heart with sorrow. It 


was like a vague shadowy thread running through 
the bright band of his goldan-tinted hopes, 

Was he himself in fault} That was the ques- 
tion which during the next few daya rose a 
huodred times unbidden to his li 

He went back patiently over the details of 
their lives, reviewing each incident, calling back 
to mewory his words, his looks, the very gestures 
he had used, 

“No!” he concluded, finally; “in no one 
instance does my conscience accuse me; at least 
I can assert that with perfect truth.” 


Then for a moment he wondered if his mother 


could have been mistaken, but discarded that 
idea aftef a brief reflection, Mre, Mackinder was 
far too shrewd a woman to have spoken thus 
without being absolutely certain of her ground, 
“Tf only she would marry Wyndham now,” 


having | the young man thought with a sigh of regret, 
| “ everything would be smooth sailing.” 


Despite this under current of sadness how- 
ever life passed very pleasantly with Frank 
Mackinder at this time. 

Not a day came without his contriving to spend 


“and that she wil] probably soon return | g portion of it in Maisie’s society, and the end of 


each interview left him more hopelessly in love 
than before. 

The season that year was an unusually brilliant 
one, and as they both moved amongst the same 
set it was not difficult for ther to see a great 
deal of each other. 

“Te it true,” he asked one evening as they were 


| sitting out a dance, “that you return to the 
| Continent at the expiration of the season t” 


“Yes,” she answered with half-averted face ; 
“my father is never really happy in England ; he 
only atays on now for my pleasure,” 

“ And when do you come to town again?” 

* Ah, that is impossible to foretell ; everything 
depeuds upon my father. By the way, we shall 
gee you at my aunt's dance, of course !”’ 


r' 


& favourite sister he spoke nothing but the | gain her love} 





“Do you imagine I would miss an opportunity 
of seeing yout” he asked, and his cheeks 
flushed. 

Just for a second her eyes met his, and then 
swiftly she bent her head. 

Frank’s heart beat fast ; hie colour came and 
went; a torrent of burning words rose to his lips 
aud yet he did not speak, 

His love was eo intense, so fervid and over- 
whelming that he feared to give it utterance. 

Love, which at times is so headstrong and im 
pulsive, at others is timorous, confused and self 
depreciatory. 

Did she care for him? Was he really any 
thing more to her than a pleasa.t partner, in 
whose society she took a passing interest ? 

In his heart he believed she love him, but the 
immense stake for which he was playing made 
him hesitating and cautious, 

For him he knew there could be nothing in the 
world so precious as the love of thie beautiful 


1. 
oie loved her, and the thought sent the hot 
blood surging madly through his veins and dyed 
his cheeks crimson, and made bis eyes gleam with 
a@ joyous light, 

If she would be his wife! If only she would 
give him the right te call her his. Pe 

But the very magnitude of his anticipated 
happiness held him spell-bound. His heart wae 
assailed by doubts and fears, Was he uot a 
dreamer of dreams! he asked himself, conjuring 
up vain imaginings ? 

Why should this lovely girl, at whose feet bal! 
the men in society were suing humbly, confer so 
precious a boon upon him } ; 

What talisman did he possess with which to 
He was young, fairly good- 
looking and moderately rich, nothing more. He 
could not endow her with the lustre of a great 
name ; he had at his command neither noble 
rank nor a colossal fortune. 

Aud all these he knew she could choose at her 
will, Men of rank, and wealth, and genius were 
in the field against him, and his sole weapon, 
both for attack and defence, was Love, 

What as yet he did not adequately realise was 
the marvellous power wielded by the small blind 
god—the utter impotence of all against one tiny 
shaft sped from Cupid’s bow. 

We may laugh and deride—clothing ourselves 
in the tawdry tinsel of our specious nineteenth 
century philosophy we may affect to despise ; we 
may endeavour to bury it, beneath a heap of 
ridicule, contumely and cheap sarcasm, but in 
spite of all it is love that rules the world and 
enriches our lives by its inherent nobility, 

But to Frank, seated there in that brilliant 
assembly, surrounded by every conceivable form of 
luxury, with evidences of unlimited wealth patent 
on every eide, brused against in passing by men 
famous in every rank of life, it seemed a pre- 
sumption little short of folly that he should 
aspire to the hand of one who, did.she choose, 
could select from the noblest of them ali, 

And should his fancy have led him wrong he 
dreaded to confront the blank waste of 
years into which his life must henceforth resolve 
iveelf, 

For this love which thrilled his nerves, which 
quickened his pulses and fired his blood, was no 
idle passing whim, but the strong passion of a 
atrong man’s heart. Ks 2 

Baffled or triumphant—a source of misery 
or a never-ending spring of happiness, this love 
would abide with him for ever, a part of his very 
being. 

And now at the critical moment a great wave 
of fear overwhelmed him and drove back the 
words from his lips, i 

Even while he yet hesitated, like a timid 
swimmer standing by the margin of some 
turbulent stream, the opportunity was lost. — 

Gallant mer and beautiful women were taking 
their places for the nex dance, and with a part- 
ing smile Maisie was hurried away. 

The young man ig looking on helpless!y, 
with a dazed expression. 

Now that he ae once more alone he recognise! 
clearly how foolishly he had acted, 4 

They had eat out the last of their dances, 92 
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now he would be unable to gain avy further 
speech with her in private, 

Presently his brow cleared. 

“Tahal see her to-morrow,” he muttered, 
‘and I will not play the coward’s réle twice,” 

“T have been seeking you all the evening,” ex- 
claimed a familiar voice at his elbow, and turning 
round the youog man beheld his friend Wyndham 
Hall. 

“ Are you here alone?” continued the latter. 

“Yes ! my mother’s health cannot stand this 
ineossand round of pleasure, and Stella has not 
yet returned. By the way are the Margetsons 
not old friends of yours }” 

“The Whitmere Margetsons ¢” 

“Yes; my cousin is sta with them. Alice, 
the second girl, has been il!, she is convalescent 
now; but not sufficiently strong to stand the 
racket of a London season, so Stella volunteered 
to keep her company at Whitmere for a short 
time. She dees not return for several days.” 

W, dham pe et pape chin pon ran hg 

*Tb ought a tal opportunity,” he 
oes “do aap yan under the j oeomce Sra 

could venture t myself there?” 
ike ta ne longer confined to her 
room. Of course they are very quiet; but I 
should say the family would regard your visit in 
bhe Yighd of a blessing.” 

‘Mang the family |” returned the young man 
impatiently, “I am thinking of Stella Giese 
Frank,” and there wasa new ring of earnestness in 
the ¢peaker’s voice, “do you honestly believe I 


a ~ = ody a eee - faye 
downright question Frank hesi- 
tated to reply. r 


“It is always so difficult to foretell how a love 
affair will end,” he said, at length, '' that I think 
it would be advisable to reserve my prophecy, 
One thing, however, is ab least certain, y 
— is well worth serving an apprenticeship 
lor,” 

“She is,” enthusiastically, “I could wait 
twenty years if I hada “ ray of hope. And 


so you advise my running down to Whitmer, }” 
Again Frank betrayed a curious hesitancy as 
he considered his answer. 


With the knowledge of Stella’s partiality for 
himself could he conscientiously encourage his 
friend ” pureue what appeared a hopeless 
course 

If Wyndham could but gain Stella’s love it 
would make for the happiness of them all, and 
such a consummation was assuredly within the 


region of possibility. 
‘Ab!” exclaimed Wyndham, interrupting 
the chain of bis thoughts, ‘'I see you are doubt- 


fulas to the nature of my reception. But as 
sooner or later I intend to ask her Irmay as we)! 
learn my fate apeedily.” 

“Well, my best wishes for your success go with 
you,” Frank said; “it would afford me iutense 
pleasure to learn Stella had accepted you.” 

The other’s brow cleared a little. 

“Thanks old man,” he said, gratefully, “I 
shall go now with a better heart. Do not be 
fended ; but I thought perhaps you——” 

Frank understood what he would have said, 
and anticipated him, 

“No!” he interrupted, pleasantly, “ you were 

mistaken, in proof whereof I will tell you a secret. 
i ata going to pub a similar question to Miss 
Daynham,’ ( 
. “Then here’s to our joint success,” cried 
Wyndham, grasping hie companion’s hand, “and 
now [ll go; to-morrow will find me at Whit 
mere,” 

Frank heaved a sigh of regret as he watched 
the retreating eleng 

; a — of,” he murmured, “ yet, 
som > t his gallant bearing will 
avail him little,” r 

Presently he himeelf moved toward the door, 
for the guests were beginning to disperse, and he 
was eager to catch a Sedmelt glance, mayhap a 
‘riendly smile from Maisie’s bright eyes. 

Naturally he ed noi more, but for- 
tune befriended hice, and rege enabled to ex- 
oe afew words with the girl whom he loved 
to To y: 





our ball!” she said, archly, and with a warm 
pressure of her hand, he murmured,-—- 

“You may be sure that I shall count the 
moments until the time arrives,” 

That was all, but his heard thrilled with a 
— exultation as she passed on, for he be- 
lieved he had seen that in her eyes which augured 
favourably for the success of his suit. 

Thenext morning he woke up with the same 
sensation of satisfied desire,and throwing up his 
=r glanced out upon the glory of the risen 


y. 

The sky was blue, the streets ware bathed iu 
golden dancing sunshine, a smiling happiness 
seemed to have clasped all the world in its em- 
brace, and he accepted it asan omen of his coming 
guccess. 

“ Maisie will be my wife,” he muttered with a 
joyous smile ; I can fear no longer; my heart 
tells me she is mine, mine for ever.” 

There lay no shadow across his path; love and 
happiness joined hand in hand to welcome him in 
the glorious sunlight, and in the anticipation of 
the joy that would be his he did not remember 
how speedily the sun’s radiance can be blotted 
out by the black swift gathering clouds. 

With the quick intuition of a mother’s love 
Mrs, Mackin noted the exuberance of his 
spirits and rallied him upon the cause. 

“No!” he said, gaily, in answer to her 
question ; “the time is not as yet ripe for your 
congratulations! but I do not fear what Maisie’s 
answer will be,” 

In his excitement he had forgotten all about 
Stella, and wondered why across his mother’s 
gentle features there should have fiitted a 
momentary shadow of grief. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tr was the evening of Mra. Maddock’s bali, and 
Frank, after finishing dressing, had looked into 
his mother’s room to bid her good-night, 

** Wish me good luck, mother,” he said; “I 
am going to put my fate to the test.” 

Good luck, my boy,” she responded with 
genuine heartiness, for however much ehe grieved 
for Stella her son’s happiness after ali touched 
her most closely. ‘If you succeed, you will gain, 
I am sure, a very charming wife.” 

He smiled happily. 

TI do not@ I shall fail,” he said ; ‘‘ Heaven 
help me if I do }” and his mother, catebing sight 
of the expression on his face, silently echoed this 


prayer. 

Frank thought he had never seen Maisie look- 
ing so lovely as she did that night. 

The violet eyes shone with unusual brilliancy ; 
the delicate rose-tint on her cheeks was richer 
and deeper ; her whole face glowed with a joyous 
happiness. 

She blushed crimson when ahe welcomed him, 
whispering shyly,— 

“Tam glad you have come ; but I fear I shall 
see little of you for the next hour or two,” 

“You have saved me a dance,” he said, in the 
same low tone, ‘‘ have you not 1” 

She gave hin her card, 

“You see lam not exactly my own mistress 
this evening,” she observed, apologetically ; “ but 
I have succeeded in keepiug a vacant space or two 
a long way down.” 

‘* Thank you,” he murmured ; "it was exceed- 
ingly kind of you to remeraber me at all; but [ 
must not keep you longer from your guests,” 

It wae not until the night was well advanced 
that Frank’s opportunity arrived ; but he was 
content to wait, 

The irresolution which recently characterised 
him had vanished ; he indulged in no more use- 
less fite of self-depreciation ; in some unexplained 
manner his timorous fears bad fled and been re- 
placed by a calm assurance of success, 

‘This evening’s exertions have wearied you,” 
he said, softly, when at length she came to him ; 
“we will find a quiet spot and you shai! rest.” 

" But you will be deprived of your dauce,” she 
objected, “and I aro not so very tired,” 

‘You must regard me for the moment as your 


“You will not fail to pu in an appearance at! physician and follow my advice,” he answered ; 


“and I recommend s brief rest. Besides, that 
course will auit me vest too. I have something 
to say which could not very well be spoken in the 
dance.” 

| It waa marvellous how coolly and collectedly 
he uttered his words, aud Maisie experienced 
little feeling of amusement at the half-or of 
proprietorship he unconsciously assumed. 

Nevertheless ahe did not appear to resent this 
new phase of demeanour, and allowed him to lead 
her into an adjoining room. 

“Thank you,” ahe said, as she sat down on & 
comfortable lounge; “I really do appreciate this 
rest. As the niece of the hostess {| have had 
but little time for leieure, Still it seems a pity 
that you should be compelled te sacrifice your 
enjoyment |” 

Maisie possessed abundance of common sense, 
and realised to the full Frenk’s object ; but ‘her 
feeble attempt to divert his purpose was entirely 
ineffectual. 

The young man had already lost one oppor- 
tunity ; he had no intention of letting another 
slip by unused, 

"You give me credit for a sacrifice which I 
have not made.” he observed, with a» smile, 
“Indeed, I fear you will consider shortly thab 
X have inveigied you hitherte under false 
pretences,” 

“Yet you do uot affect penitence for your 
fault }” 

“No!” he exclaimed, energetically, and then 
paused, 

“Do you remember the last occasion when we 
aat out e dance?” he resumed, in a low, earnest 
voice. ‘There was a question I wished tu ask 
you then, and my heart failed me ; but whatever 
the reeult may be I can wait no longer. Maisie, 
my darling, is it necessary to clothe my meaning 
in words? Have you not long ago read my 
secret} Maisie, J love you! May I dare to hope 
that you can learn to love me a little in return? 
I know that from the world’s point of view I am 
not worthy of you; it was the knowledge of thie 
which held me silent. But my love is too strong 
and true to be held in check any longer by such 
considerations, Maisie, 1 love you! will you be 
my wife? 1 have nothing to urge on my own 
behalf beyond my love; but to me that seeme 
all-suflicient. Other men may offer princely gifts 
at your feet; they may bring you justly great 
and famous names ; they may tell of noble rank, 
of beautiful estates, cf fabulous revenues; but 
they cannot claim to bring you 2 greater, more 
honest love than mine. That is my one treasure, 
Maisie, 8 pure and loyal love ; a heart that nevor 
throbbed with passion fur any woman bud your- 
self, Maisie, is it worth accepting? That iz 
the question to ask which I have brought you 
here?” 

“Love is biind,” ruxe the old adage, but 
Frank's love enabied him to read correctly the 
secret of the young girl's heart. 

All the time he was speaking Maisie sat, her 
glorious violet eyes shaded cormpletely by their 
heavy, silken fringes, aud for a moment or two 
after he finished speaking she kept her position, 

But she could not keep back the rueh of colour 
from her cheeks; she could not restrain the 
quickened rising of her bosom, nor conceal the 
tremulous agitation of her pretty red lips, and 
Frank bending over whispered earnestly,—- 

‘* Maisie, darling ! lift your eyes to mine and 
tell me L was not mistaken; tell me that I have 
not sued in vain.” 

Very slowly the lovely face, made doubly 
beautiful by ite shyness, was raised toward him, 
and Frank knowing all was well kissed her, 

Outside, in the crowded ball-room the merry 
gueste laughed and jested and danced, but these 
two, each clasping the hand of the other, sat 
heediess of all save their own great joy. 

Maisie was the first to bring her thoughts back 
to every-day matters. 

“Frank!” she whispered with a charming 
blush, ‘‘I do not wish to go, but people will 
think my absence odd and inquire for me. 
Besides, I must not altogether desert my aunt.’ 

“Give me one kiss,” he begged, “let me feel 
your lips pressed to mine, just once, that I may 
raake sure my happiness is not a dream.” 





She lifted her blushing face and kiesed hira, 
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‘‘ Now { really musi go,” she said resolutely, 
and as they passed ov! together he whispered,-— 

a)’ shall 
trust it will not be difficult to secure his consent 
to our whion,” 

Krank led the young girl to her aunt, and 
then turned away, his heart filled with happi- 
ness, 

Whon he returned to his ofn. house Mrs. 
Mackinder had retired to her room, and, great 
as was the temptation, he would not disturb 
ner, 

In the morning he would tell her of this new 
joy which had come to him; but until then he 
must be bis own confidant, 

He drew up the blind to let in a flood of silvery 
light from the full moon, and undressed slowly. 

His heart wes full of Maisie, He repeated her 
name goftiy to himwelf ; the sound afforded bik 
a etrange delight. Over and over 


catch the pleasing intonation, and cast it back in 
varying cadence, 


And Maisie had promised fo be his wife! 


Marvellous as the fact might appear, it was pone | 


the less true that thie lovely girl had freely given 
herself to him |! 

Without extraneous aid he had won this 
precigug prize! With only Love for his talisman 
he gained this priceless gift ! 

Little wonder that he lay long awake, dreaming 
bright dreams of a golden future; buildiog fairy 
edifices ; tinting his life with the warm rich hues 
of love and happiness, 


Little wonder that at euch a time there should | 


rise up before him no memory of the dead and 
buried past ; no remembrance of that Devonshire 
village with its rugged cliffs; no recollection of 
thab fatal night, when Duke Favert went to his 
ghastly death. 

Long time in truth had he sorrowed with 
futile and unavailing regret over that unfortunate 
accident, though he himself had been guiltless of 
wrong ; but the passing months had brought him 
solace, and the grief which he at first felt bad 
been weakened by the busy life of the living 
world, 

Like othor men he had turned his back upon 
the past. That incident waa closed ; the chapter 
ended, the book shut. 

Alas | how is it that with all our learning, our 
philosophy, our hard and bitter experience, we 
find it a0 diffioult to recogaize the simple truth 
that (he past never dies ? 

Does nob the life of each one of us, however 
inexperienced, swarm with proofs? The idle 
word, the bitter jest, the mean action, even the 
dishonourable thought, driven back aternly, may 
be at its first appearance, can we ever safely 
affirm they are dead? Do they not, each and ail 
of them, come back from their eecret hiding- 
places, end confront ys boldly in the light of 
day ? 

We may bury them deep benesth the weight 
of advancing years, we may heap theor high with 
gratified ambition, with worldly success, wit 
far reaching fame ; nay, we may drown them in 
tears of sorrow and remorse. 

Aud what avails it allf Nothing! The past 
will not be killed ; it refuses to lose its vitality ; 
cover ib with the waters of Lethe and its seem- 
ing death is but a pretence, 

Some day, alas for sorrowing humanity! {b will 
raise its head unexpectedly, eager to poison the 
present and desolate the future. 

ry 
his triumphant love 
present no place. 

Just now the register of his brain 
it recorded but one impression, 
Meisie’s love. 


such a truth as 


his had ab 


was limited ; 
the facd of 


r wT 
And even while he 


> lay thus, his face radiant 





with happiness, another scene far leas pleasant 
was being enacted down at Whitmere, 

Ip one of the pretty bedrooms of Whitmere } 
Hall a tail handsome girl sat by the open 
window, full in the Sood of the moonlight, 

She bad wrapped herself in her dressing-gown, 
end her juxurlant black hair hung loosely over 
her shoulders 

Her face was fushed, the red lips firmly 





eee your father in the morning; I }, 


é again he | 
whispered it, until the very walls appeared Lo | 


Bat in the mind of the young man glorying in | 


together, and the black dyes flashed with 
an angry light. 

Wyndham Hall had paid his promised vieit to 
Whitmere; he had put his question, and this 
was the result. 

Io his innocence he had used Frank’s name, 
had told how the latter was anxious for his 
success, had even revealed the secret that Frank 
himself was likely shortly to be married, conclud- 
ing with the remark that if Stelia would consent 
they might have a double wedding. 

The tortured girl bore herself bravely through- 
out this trying interview, She did not dislike 
Wyndham Hall, and perhaps the sense of her 
own misery induced ber to show him greater 
pity than might otherwise have been the case. 

Indeed, her refusal of his offer was couched in 
such gentle and compassionate terms that the 
young man went away more than half-convinced 
that he would fare better at.a second attempt, 

But wher night came, when she could lock the 
door of her room, and withdraw herself from 
the gaze of her fellows, the pent-up anguish of 
ber wounded heart found free outlet, 

A host of conflicting emotione warred in her 
breast, Love, anger, and a deep sense of out- 
raged pride strove for the mastery, and each 
possessed her in turn. 

In her ignorance the girl had misconstrued 
the delicate attentions, the little services, which 


loved to render, 

She recalled to memory his fond smiles and 
| glances of affection; her nerves thrilled as she 
seemed to féel again the touch of some tender 
caress, the remembrance of which had been with 
her for long months, 

Innocent pleaeantries, forgotten by him, she 
bore in mind, magnifying their importance, 
until to her excited imagination and highly- 
strung feelings it seemed as if Frank had in 
truth shamefully deceived her, 

And as this view became more and more 
pronounced it effectually veiled all other ideas. 

The tears which she had shed.in the firet flush 
of her bitterness were dried up; pity for her 
own misery slowly changed and hardened into 
anget ; the passionate southern temperament, 
inherited from ber mother, warped» her judg- 
ment, and hurried her into a grose injustice. 

In her blind rage she was powerless.to reason ; 
all sense of proportion had left her ; she could 
see nothing clearly but the fact, as she deemed it, 
of Frank's treachery. 

And as she sat there slowly formed in her 
mind a vision of o night long pest. She.too had 
buried that incident, but now it returned full of 
throbbing, pa!pitating life and vitality. , 

j _ Without exactly knowing why she thonght of 
| 'rank’s haggard features, of Duke Favert’s 
| violent death, of that missing button which she 
| had eo deftly replaced, 
She thought of itallina dreamy, purposeless 
way, having vo definite plan or object in view, 
| but fascinated by it; and when at length, 
| exhausted by excitement, she lay down, ib still 





h | formed the sole aubject of her thoughta. 


Jt was not until her eyes were heavy with 
sleep that it eccurred to her she had omitted to 
ask the name of the lady to whom Frank had 
transferred his affections—-but there was time 
enough for that. 


CHAPTER VY. 


| ‘Tarne was little need for Mrs, Mackinder io 

| question her son aa to the result of his mission— 

| the facb of bis success was stamped too legibly 

| upon his handsome features to admit of doubt. 

| “ Congratulate me, mother !” he said, joyfully, 

| “ Maisie has promised to be my wife,” 

“J do, Frank, with all my heart,” his mother 

replied ; “and I trust yeu may have many years 

of happiness before you. Did you meet Mr, 

| Daynham last night?’ 

' No; he never puts in an appearance ab thoze 

, festive gatherings ; but I ehall probably see bim 
during the course of the day. However,I do not 

| Suppose he will offer any objection.” 

i“ Unless om the score of his daughter's youth, 


} 
; 
| 


Frank, looking upon her as a cherished sister, had | 





ee 
You must not lose sight of the fact that Miss 
Daynbam is extremely young to be married,” 

** Ip is consoling to think. the defect is on the 
right side,” the young man answered ; and Mrz, 
ckinder laughingly agreed with his;remark, 

After breakfast Krank walked down to. his 
ai half expecting to meet his friend Wynd- 
ar, 

Nor was he disappointed, as he found thad 
gentleman aloue in the amoking-room. 

The two shook hands cordially, and Frank 
exclaimed,—- " 

“ Well, have you been down.to Whitmere?” 
“Yes; came back by the last train yeéter- 
day.” 

‘‘And how did your wooing prosper? Am 

to congratulate you?" Se 
Wyndham shook his head mournfully. 
“She refused me,” he answered with a sigh ; 
“but ber manner was so considerate that’ Ido 
not despair in time of gétting the. verdicy 
altered.” : 

This remark afforded Frank a distinct feeling 
of relief, ‘ 

After all, it was just possible that his mother 
had been mistaken, and that Stella might accept 
Wyndham’s offer, 

“Tt hope you found Dame Fortune ,more 
favourable,” the young man said, after a pause, 
and Frank nodded affirmatively. 

“ Yos,” he answered, “I have gained the lady's 
consent, and should her father make uo objection 
L imagine that, for onee, the course of true love 
will run smooth.” ¢ + eens? 

“ Why not tackle him at once?” suggested the 
other ; “ he is in the reading-room, or at ledst he 
was & few moments ago,” 

“ A good ides,” Frank said; “I'll go while yet 
my courage is screwed to the sticking ‘point ; I 
may require it.” 

The ordeal, however, proved much less terrible 
than he had expected. Mice: 

Mr. Daynham was on the point of. leaving the 
premises, but he readily accompatitd Frank to a 
private room, and courteously listened’ to his 
statement, . 

“OF course,” he remarked, “you possess an 
independent income. I am not accustomed to 
over-value wealth, but it is @ sine qua-non that 
Maisie’s husband must have an assured position.” 

On, this and other points Frank was able to 
give satisfactory assu and thea the elder 
——— forward his jast 0 erone ; A 

“T am not partial to long ree na aoorwroe e 
said, “and Maisie is too young to be married just 

t. Now, I'll give you my views ‘in s few words. 

rather like you, and would have no hesitation 
in trusting Maisie to your caré, But she must 
wait for ab least twelve months, and during that 
time mavy things may happen, Wherefore we 
will have no formal engagement, bubif next ‘year 
you are both in the same frame of mind T will 
give my consent. Oh, yes,” he eontinued, as 
Frank attempted to interpose, “ I know all about 
that. Of course you consider the terms very 
hard ; you are young and enthusiastic, and can 
see no reason for delay, but in this nvatter I must 
be allowed to decide.” iM , 

Frank did think the terms hard, and expressed 
the opinion forcibly, but in spite of protestations 
and appeals Mr. Daynham declined to be moved. 

“Come and dine with us this evening,” he 
said, good-naturedly, “we are returning to ita'y 
in a few days, and you will not have many oppor- 
tunities of meeting Maisie for awhile. Later ov, 
of course, I shall offer no objection to your runniv’ 
over for a week or two ; indeed, I shall be pleased 
to receive a visit.” 

The interview was not quite as satisfactory as 
Frank could have wished ; atill he had gained his 
chief point, and could not reasonably complain. 

This, too, was decidedly hie mothér’s opinion, 
when at luncheon that day he related: the eub- 
stance of kis conversation with Maisie’s father. 

“ Indeed I think Mr, Daynham acted in a very 
judicious manner,” she remarked, ‘“‘and I quite 
approve of his decision. Maisie is too young %¢ 
be married at present, and if your love for sac” 
other be well, founded, you can, easily «iford to 
wait twelvemontha; the time will soon elip by.” 

 T must take a dose of my own medicine and 
cultivate patience ; it is an admirable virtue, 
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the young man responded, shrugging his 
shoulders. “ By the way, Wyndham has been 
down to Whitmere and proposed to Stella.” 

Mrs, Maokinder looked up with a glance of 
keen interest, 

“ And abe refused, him, of course?” 

Well, she did not accept him,” he answored 
a little impatiently; * though from Wynudham’s 
account I fancy her refusal was not overwhelming. 
At least he appeared in decent spirits this 
morning, and informed me he by no means des- 
paired of reversing the verdict.” 

“Then he does nod accept her answer as 
final t” , 

“Not. Later on he will ask her again.” 

“ T wish I could think his constancy would be 
ultimately’ rewarded,” and» Mrs, Mackinder 
sighed deeply. 

But Frank was far too happy to be long down- 
cast by thoughts of his cousin, and indeed he 
had butecant opportunity for reflection. 

Mr. Daynham was already making preparations 
for his approaching departure, and naturally it 


behoved the young people to see as much of each: 


other in the short remaining time as possible, 

To this course Maisie’s father offered no ob- 
jection. 

As he had stated, the idea of Frank as 4 son- 
in-law was by no means distasteful to him; he 
rather enjoyed pert.ng man’s society, and was 
perfectly willing that in due course Maisie should 
marry him. 

In consequence of this feeling Frank found 
himself a welcome guest at Mrs. Maddock’s house, 
aud ohe evetting he induced Mr. Daynham and 

[aisie to dine with his mother. 

The girl kissed Mrs, Mackinder demurely, and 
the elder lady, passing her hand ‘softly through 
the —_ tresses, said, — 

“Tam veryglad, my dear, to see you under m 
roof ; 1 think we shall soon learn to be friend mi 

“ Thank you,” answered the girl, simply, ‘ib 
will be like finding a second mother. My own 
mother, you know, died years ago, when I was 
still a little -girL” 

“ Indeed !” remarked her companion in a sym- 
pathetic tone, ‘I was not aware of ‘that.” 

“Yes! Some day I will tell you all about 
her, Iam very fond of papa, and he is devoted 
to me, but my life has nm very lonely never- 
theless. But ‘the loneliness will soon be ‘at an 
end now ; I shall have Frank and you in addition 
to my father,” and she blushed aes 

Mra, Mackinder kissed her again, they de- 
scended together to the drawing-room where 
Frank and Mr, Daynham awaited them. 

The dianer proved an unequivocal success, 
Maisie’s father was not only a well-educated man 
but possessed of brilliant conversational powers, 
and as he described the lovely ecenery of his 
chosen home under the blue Italian sky his 
hearers listened with ho, 

“Your ‘description almost tempts one to 
desert one’s own country,” ex¢lained Mrs, Mac- 
kinder, during a pause in the conversation, “ and 
yet I do not think I could be really happy out 
of England |” 

“Make the trial,” exclaimed Mr. Daynham, 
buldly ; “spend your winter with us; we shall 
only be too glad to receive you.” 

_ "Indeed we should,” chimed in Maisie enthu- 
siastically ; ‘‘do promise, Mrs. Mackinder ; ‘you 
cannot imagine how delighted I should be,” 

Their hostees amiled genially. 

“Ttis very’ kind of you,” she said, “ but I must 
o. pi Sone definitely now, Later on I will con- 

Sr 3 

The next day was Maisie’s last in England, 
ond in the evening Frank went to the house to 
bid her farewell. 

“Good-bye, darling,” he murmured, kissing 
her fondly ; “you will write to me every week, 
will you not? ‘Dhis parting unnerves me, I 
have been so happy, and now without you all the 
sunshine will be taker: from my lite.” se 
z It will not be for long, dear,” she responded. 

Even if your ‘mother decides not to come, you 
will run over, as arran in the autumn,” 
Maisie,” he excla suddenly, “ tell me 
you do not doubb my ve!” 
bs ae up quickly in a half-frightened 





‘Doubt. your love, Frank !” she said iremu- 
lously ; “if I thought you did not love me it 
would break my heart.” 

Once again he held ker in his arms and kissed 
her passionately, 

“My darling,” he cried, “ always remember 
that Llove you. Every day my thoughts will be 


with you ; 1 shall live only in the hope of our |’ 


meeting. And then when our period of waiting 
is over, you will come to me, my love, forever ; 
never again to know the misery of separation. 
When I am tempted to deapond, I shall thiak of 
that and take fresh heart.” 

For the last time they said good-bye, aud then 
Frank, who bad already bidden farewell to Mr. 
Daynham, turned reluctantly away. 

It was still early when the young man returned 
home, and he found that his mother had not yet 
retired to reat. 

“T have had a line from Stella,” she observed, 
handing him an open letter, “we are to expect 
her to-raortow by the midday train. Will you 
be at liberty io meet her 1” 

Naturally the pr b' was far from tempting, 
but since, sooner or later, a meeting was bound 
to take place, Frank resolved to go. 

“Only,” he thought to himself doloronsly, “ 1 
do wish my mother had not covfided her 
suspicions to met! And, perhaps, after all she 
was mistaken |” 

At all events, for Stella’s sake, he must act 
upon that supposition ; it would never do to let 
her know that he had an inkling of her secret, 

At the station he noticed that his cousin was 
looking unusually pale, 

“Sick nursing has not improved your health, 
Stella,” he remarked, ae he handed the girl into 
the carriage, “ you look far from well.” 

“Lack of exercise,” she responded. “ Alice has 
not been able to go oub much,” aud then they 
were silent, 

Presently Frank made another attempt. 

'* Did my mosher inform you of the news 1” 
he asked. “I know she has written to you.” 

“ Concerning your marriage? No! but I have 
heard of ib in another quarter. Mr, Hall told me, 
but he forgot to mention the lady's name.” 

‘*Her name is Daynham,” he said, ‘ Maisie 
Daynham, I wish you had not been away, I 
should have liked you to meet her.” 

Stella smiled bravely; he should not guess 
how hie words stabbed her, and Frank being a 
man was easily deceived. 

The sight of those impassive features re-assured 
him, and he breathed more freely. 

“The mater was wrong for once,” he said to 
himself, “for which I am extremely thankful.” 

And meanwhile the girl was fighting hard to 
stifle her passion'and hide the beating of her 
throbbing heart, and with such success that 
Frank became more and more confirmed in his 
‘fresh opinion. 

So certain, indeed, was he of the trath of his 
conclusions that when later fn the day he acci- 
dentally encountered Wyndham Hall: he said 
smilingly,— 

“I have good news for you, my friend ; Stella 
has returned to town, and you have a capital 
opportunity of renewing your euit.” 

How little he dreamed of thé misery which that 
return was yet indirectly to cause him | 


CHAPTER . VI. 


To all outward seeming affairs in the Mackinder 
household speedily resumed their norma! condi- 
tion, 

Maisie was gone, and though Frank often spoke 
of her to his mother her name was rarely 
mentioned whon Stella was present. 

Trus to his design Wyndham visited the house 
as often as he was invited, and took every opjior- 
tunity of proving that his devotion to Stella was 
as great as ever, 

Even amidst the fitful excitement and unrest 
in which the girl lived his fidelity could not pass 
unnoticed, and more than onre the girl found 
herself pitying him from her hear». 

- But her pity, at least as yet, had no element of 
love in it ; she regretted misery in which his 








infatuation must necessarily involve him; the 
more 80 because she herself was suffering keenly 
from an unrequited affection. 

From the night when Frank had come home 
from his solitary and eventful ramble she had 
felt that there existed a bond between them 
which nothing could break, 

Neither bad ever spoken again of Duke Favert’s 
death, but Stella concluded that Frank knew she 
was aware of his secret, and on her side, at least, 
the possession of that secret seemed to cemen? 
their alliance. 

And -now the love of years was wasted, utterly 
thrown away. This unkuown girl, with her pink 
and white baby face, had stolen the affection 
which by right belonged to herself, 

Her heart was indeed bitter, but she bore 
herself bravely, making no sign. 

“Tf he had never met with her,” sbe said, “he 
would have been true to me,” for she could not 
rid herself of what after all was an erronegus 
idea that Frank had intended making her his 
wife, 

It was while still in his state of mind that the 
girl made an important discovery—a discovery 
destined to have far-reaching consequences, 

She had been making au afternoon call at a 
friend's house, where one of the lady visitors 
mentioned Maisie Daynham’s name, 

Stella listened with beating heart to the can- 
versation which ensued, though it imposed ax 
intense strain upon her to keep from betraying 
the absorbing interest which she felt. 

If this information were correct, and she could 
hardly doubt it, the engagement between Frank 
and Maisie was virtually at an end. 

She listened intently to every syllable, anc 
concealing her emotion even ventured once or 
twice to interpoze a question, the answer to 
which would help to make matters mors clear to 
her mind, 

Presently the hostess turned to her With a 
amile, 

“By the way, Miss Vyner,” she said, sweetly, 
“T fear we have been extremely indiscreet in 
our gossip; it has just occurred to me that 
your cousin is engage’ to Maisie ; is it not aot” 

Stella looked up bastily. 

“Tdo not think there is any actual engage 
ment,” she answered, “ though there iv a kind of 
understanding.” 

“ Well, we have not done much harm,” chimed 
in Gertrude Featherly, a tall blonde ; “it cannot 
be laid to Maisie’s charge that Duke Favert 
was a-——” 

“ Let us say unfit for polite society,” interrupted 


their hostess. ‘ Besides, if my memory eerves 


me aright, Mr. Mackinder was not unacquainted 
with the poor feliow’s peculiar idicayncrasies, I 
believe your cousia was au acquaintance of 
Duke’s,” 

Yeu,” said Stella, faintly; “he knew him at 
one time, I fancy,” and soon after, the conversation 
having drifted into another chaunel, she took her 
departure.” 

tening home she shut herself in her room 
to think over this now complication. 


The more she studied iy the more convince:l 


she became that this uewsa would prove the 
death-blow to Frank’s informal engagement, 

And it was clearly her duty, even if sbe had 
nothing to gain by it, to make him acquainted 
with the discovery she had accidentally made. 

Sooner or later the facts must reach him ; 
indeed, she wondered he had not already learned 
them, and the lopger he remained in ignorance 
the more bitter would be the revelation both for 
him and Maisie, 

“I must tell him,” she cried, pageionately ; 
“it is my duty. Knowing what Ido, J must not 
let this engagement continue another day.” 

“Te will F ; 
presently ; but even as the thought framed itsli 
into words she knew by the joyous throbbing 
of her heart how gladly she welcomed this chance 
discovery... 

For Frank would be free, free, and who could 
doubt what would happen when Time had made 
blunt the keennesa of his pain ! 

She forced herself to go down to dinner, aud 
so well did she control her features that neither 


a heavy blow,” she murmuzed, — 
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Frank nor his mother had the faintest conception 
of the tumult of emotions raging in her breast, 

Shortly after the conclusion of the evening 
meal Mra. Mackinder retired, leaving the other 
two in the drawing-room, 

Frank crossed to the piano and aitting down 
began to play, while Stella watched him, her face 
full of pity. 

He looked so handsome, eo bright and joyous ; 


his face wore such a happy expression, aud with | 


.8 few words she was about to copvert thie sun- 
ahine into gloom, 

Oould she go through with her self-imposed 
task ' or would her courage fail? At least she 
must not hesitate, for she recognised fully that 
each moment's delay would increase her difficulty. 

“Frank,” she said, timidly, and aroused by 
the new note in her voice the young man ceased 
playing. 

“Anything the matter, Stella!” he asked, 
coming to her side, 

“Do not be angry with me,” she pleaded 
“though I fear what I am about to say wi! 
chuse you much suffering. Still it must be told, 
and surely it fs better to hear it from me than 
from others!” 

“Yea!” he assented, wonderingly, “what is 
it? you have whetted my curiosity.” 

“T heard it casually this afternoon,” she said ; 
“tt has to do with Duke Favert !” 

“ Frank recoiled quick!y, as if struck by a sharp 
ow. 

“Duke Favert!" he echoed in amazement ; 
“what of Duke Favert?” and the girl noticed 
that his face was deadly pale. 

Since that fatal night they two had never | 
mentioned the dead man’s name; why should 
Stella disinter the past’! he asked himself, help- 
lessly. 

Then he grew more calm, and he could have 
amiled at his childish alarm. 

What had he te fear? he had done the man no 
burt. ould he be held responsible because a 
ipsy biackguard had fallen over a “lift ¢ 

Yet in spite of this commonsense reasoning 
there crept into his heart a vague and vain regret | 
that he had not acted in a more straightforward 
MAANCer, 

But how could the dead man affect him now? 
and looking steadily at his cousin he repeated ihe 


that it was only by degrees he was able to reason 
clearly concerning it, 

At first, indeed, he came to the same conclusion, 
though not on precisely similar grounds as Stella 
——that Maisie was lost to him—he must release 
her from her half promise and set her free. 

Then his strong sense re-easerted itself, and he 
began to question the expediency and even the 
wisdom of such a course. 

On what grounds did he purpose wrecking the 


| happiness of his own and Maisie’s life? His 


position was awkward, no doubt, and singularly 
embarrassing ; but there existed no real bar to 
his marriage with the girl he loved. 

With regard to Duke Favert’s death his con- 
acience was clear. He had committed no crime, 
sither in intent or actual deed ; the hapless man 
had himself alone to blame, 

Even if Maisie knew the whole story she would 
a judge him in fault; but she need naver 

now, 

Tho secret, such as ib was, would never be 
revealed by another; he was the sole witness of 
what had happened on that luckleas night, 

That Stella suspected something was patent 
by the agitation visible in her demeanour, and by 
the stress which she laid upon the relationship 
existing between Maisie and the dead man. 

Bat then Stella wae his cousin ; his loyal and 
true-hearted friend, who would preserve silence 
as strict as bis own, for he never dreamed of the 
direction in which her suspicions pointed. 
Nawurally it would have been preferable had 
he made no mystery of his meeting with Duke, 
but that error was committed ; iv belonged to 
the past, and could not be repaired. 

For it dawned upon him that to speak of it 
now might involve bim in great difficulty, perhaps 
danger. 

No! he had chosen his course, and now it was 
impossible to draw back; the matter of Duke 
Favert’s death must not be re-opened, 
Fortunately for this there was no necessity ; 
he had only to preserve silence and none would 
be the wiser, 

Gradually his brow cleared ; the smile returned 
to his face, and he said,— 

“Thanks, cos, for the information you have 
given, but it need make no di‘lerence,” 

He looked at his watch, 

“ You will excuse me,” he added ; “ but I have 





yuestion,-— 
“ What of Duke Favert #”’ i 
She answered him by another question 
‘Do you know anything of his relatives 1’ } 
“No,” he said, “I presume he had a mother | 
and father once, but I never heard anything 
about them 1 
“The father died when Duke was etill a child,” | 
the girl said, “ and shortiy afterwards his mother 
married for the second time.” 
There was something almost ludicrous in 
Frank's growing wonder. 


“Whither does all this tend, sweet coz?” he 
asked, “and why de you look at me so 
strangely?” 


Steila hesitated. 

“Can you not guess, Frank !” she said slowly, 
“have I not made it sufficiently plain? But 
ston, there is yet one other link. By her second 
busband Mrs, Favert had a daughter, who was 
consequently Duke Favert’s half-sister. Now, 
surely you can understand |” 

Ho shook his head. 





“My wits must be wool-gathering,” be laughed, 
for even now I cannot see what all this family 
history has to do with me.” 


Because,” she said faintly, “that daughter of | q 
ing,” be murmured, turning into his club, “and 


whom [ have spoken is Maisie Daynham,” 

Agsin he started nervously, and recovered 
himself only by a great effort. 

“Are you sure of this?” he asked in busky 
tones, ‘are you quite certain that your informa- 
tion is correct ?”’ 

‘** Quite,” she answered; “there cannot, 
unfortunately be the least doubt, Oh, Frank, T 
am very, very sorry for you,’ and indeed at that 
moment the girl was really and truly grieved at 
the downfall of her cousin’s hopes. 

The young man paced to and fro, absorbed in 
thought, and for a time no other sound was 





heare 


an appointment with Wyndham; probably I | 


| shall be late,” and, with a bright smile, he left 


the room leaving the girl staring before her in 
incredulous amazement. 





CHAPTER VIL. 


\s Frank Mackinder admitted the situation 
was exceedingly embarrassing, not to say pain- 
ful; but even upon mature reflection he could 
not see that there existed sufficient reason why 
he ebould give Maisie up. 

If Duke's death bad been due to his agency, 
either by design or unintentionally, the matter 
would have been different ; but conscious of hia 
innocence he felt that he would be doing violence 
to no law by marrying Maisie. 

No one actually koew that he had seen Duke 
Favert on the night of the latter's death, and 
only Stella suspected it, 

From Stella there was nothing to be feared. 
Practically she knew little more than the rest of 
the world, and that little she would not divulge. 

Twill tell hor the whole story in the morn- 


she will agree with me bhatitis best for Maisie 
to be kept in ignorance of the unfortunate 
raishap.” 

The one fatal flaw in his argument was his 
ignorance of Stella’s preconceived opinion that 
he was in reality responsible for the death of 
Maisie’s half-brother. 

Not that she had any ideas of a vulgar murder 
either in hot or cold blood ; but she did most 
thoroughly believe that Frank’s hands pushed 
the enckians man over the cliff during the course 
ot a atormy altercation, culminating, most pro- 


many little details combined to give colour to this 
We 

She could not doubt that her cousin met Duke 
Favert on that evening, and his subsequent actions 
were hardly those of an innocent maz. 

If he had done no wrong how was it possible 
to account for his silence ? 

The incident of the missing button, too, was a 
strong corroboration of her theory, which was 
still further strengthened by the memory of his 
haggard features. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, he was going to 

Maisie! It was incredible} She musi 
have been dreaming | surely, surely she could not 
have heard aright! What wes it he had said} 
She tapped her forehead » “It did 
not matter!” Yes, that was it; that was what 
her cousin thought of it. 

How horrible ! how callous ! 

Long time she sat thinking, ; her 
brain on fire, her breast torn with cting 
emotions. 

The weapon in her hand had broken like a 
hollow reed. 

But it must not, it should nov be! For Frank’s 
sake, for Maisie’s sake, she must prevent this 
m 


Fiercely she repulsed all ideas of self; she 
would act only for Frank’s happiness, and, = 
doxical as it may seem, in this she was pons 
sincere, 

How could those two ever be really united 
with this eternal barrier between them ? 

Frank was weak and foolish, She would save 
him from his own folly, and some day he would 
thank her. 

She smiled to herself at the thought, and rising 
slowly went to her room. Her mind was far too 
excited for her to reason calmly about the course 
she intended to adopt. 

She could think of but one thing. To put it 
out of her cousin’s power any longer to conceal 
the tru 

Neither must there be any delay ; she knew 

Frank's powers of persuasion too wall to give 
him a hint of her plan. 
Taking a sheet of note-paper from the little 
desk she wrote a few words hurriedly, as if her 
courage might break down, and addressed an en- 
velope to Miss Maisie Dayuham. 

Then in the same burried we she put ona hat 
and jacket, and running quickly downstaira let 
herself out into the street, 

Hali-an-hour later she returned, and taking 
off her things sat down by the window, 

Several hours passed before Frank came home ; 
but meanwhile she had not her position. 

“ Poor Frank !” she murmured, as she heard 
her cousin go to his room, ‘‘ poor Frank | it will 
be hard to bear; but after all it is the truest 
kindness,” 

Meantime that eg man had quite recovered 
from the shock which Stella's commuuication 
temporarily caused. He would take the oppor- 
tunity of confessing everything to his cousin the 
next day, and then he would banich the affair 
finally from his mind. 

“Stella!” he said after breakfast,“ can you 
come into the library for a few minutes | I will 
not keep you long,” 

** He intends to talk me into silence,” the girl 
thought; but, aloud, she sald, “ Certainly, 
Frank ; I will come now.” 

“T trust Iam not to be the victim of the 
conspiracy,” remarked Mrs. Mackinder, smilingly. 
“Have no fear, mother,” rejoined the young 
man, “we are not likely to disturb your peace 
of mind.” 

“Perhaps Frank intends making me a hand- 
some birthday present, and is desirous of consult- 
ing my taste beforehand ;” but though the girl 
forced her lips to smile her heart was troubled. 
“Stella!” said the young man abruptly as he 
closed the library-door, “ it is about Maisie, and— 
and the story you told ie last night,” 

Yer,” she said, and her voice trembled, It 
was as she had expected. He intended persuad- 
ing her to keep silent. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “I fancied last 
night that you were rathew displeased with me ; 





bably, in » violent and desperate struggle. 


Stella's news was eo startling in its character | And in justice to Stella it should be noted that 


that in fact you were of the opinion I ought to 
relinquish my desigo of marrying Maisie.” 
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She looked at him, coldly. 
“T thought so last ht,” she said, with de- 
iherats ene " am not likely to alter 
my, But why?” he asked, desponden 

Gar vae We oe eet ane tikes t 
polls a sora ‘a death and still ask me that 


“Your standpoint is decidedly too puritanical 
for me,” he returned, with a shrug of the 


reopening the matter, and euch a course will be 
extremely simple, Pesides yourself, no one has 
the faintest that IT was unlucky enough 
to meet Duke on the night of his acei- 
dental death.” 

‘* Accidental? Frank!” 

The exciamatio 


a came fom the girl involun- 
tarily, bud it maddened her to hear him 
discussing the affair with what she considered 


such unbecoming levity. 
The y man ey at his cousin curiously ; 
did she i he killed the man? 


Laying one hand lightly on her shoulder he 


recognised nie. 
lncited by the drink he had taken he attempted 
‘o pick » quarrel with me, Realising the 
danger of his tion I endeavoured to pacify 
him, but in Each moment augmented his 
blind rage, and in trying to strike me his foot 
slipped.” 
“ And there wae not even a struggie!” Stella 


said, 

“No! Idid not raise my hand; the event 
was an accident pureand simple. The sole fault 
which I committed was in keeping silence,” 

“And you never knew that the button which 
the police picked up camo from your covert 
coat 7” 

"It did not,” he responded simply; “IT 
examined my coat directly you mentioned the 
fact of a button having been found ; it gave me 

great fright at the time.” 

Even in the midet of her fresh agony the girl 
wae tempted to amile at the recollection of her 
own dexterity. 

“Io was yours nevertheless,” she said; ‘I 
sewed on @ fresh one, because—because, ob, 
Frank, 1 thought you had killed the wretched 
man,” and she burst into tears, 

The young man pressed her hand, 

‘Do not cry, sweet cos,” he excisimed, 
earnestly ; “it was all my fault I should have 
told you the truth that night. So that was why 
you held I showld give up Maisie! But you 
agreé with me now, do you not? This miserable 
business 6 not to keep us apart.” 

But in spite of his words the girl, stung by a 
keen remorse, continued to sob bitterly. 

Frank had been weak, but what was his weak- 
ues* conapared with bers ? 

‘She thought of that hateful letter—mute 
witness of her disloyalty, even now speeding to 
ite destination, and ed aloud, 

“Oh, Frank, Frank!” she cried through her 
sobe, “ forgive me, I did not know ; I thought— 
oh !,I do not know what I thought ; and now, 
perhaps, 1 have ruined your life. eave me, 
Frank ; when you learn what I have done you 
will hate to look upon my face,” 





4 


The young man stood completely myutified by 
this outburst. What did the girl mean by thees 
wild incoherent words 1 

“Stella!” he said, anxiously, “what is the 
matter? You have done me no harm, Nay ! 
have I not much for which to thank you! Ido 
not blame you for having put a false construction 
upon my actions ; I owe you gratitude for your 
attempt to screen me,” 

**You do not know,” she muttered. “Oh! 
how I bate and loathe myself. But I would not 
have done it, Frank, had I known the truth ! 
But I could not have let you marry her with 
ber brother’s blood on your hands.” 

Now seriously alarmed, he urged the sobbing 
girl to make her meaning plain, and little by 
little, between her outbursts, he gathered the 
substance of what she had done, 

Like the true, gallant-hearted man that he 
was, he did not add to his cousin’s grief by any 
display of anger ; on the contrary, he redoubled 
his exertions to soothe her 

“Do not , dear coz,” he said, cheerfully ; 
“ perhaps, after all, your action will be productive 
of good, for when I have explained thig to Maisie 
there will not remain a single secret between 
us.’ 

The girl looked up at him gratefully. 

“ Heaven bless wale for pda edness, Frank,” 
she said, ‘ you deserve to be happy.” 

“Now I must go and telegraph,” he said ; “I 
will tell the mater I have been called away un- 
gre ; she need never know anything about 

Get me a few things packed. I can catch 
the evening boat, and in a few days I trust every- 
thing will be satiafactori’y settled.” 

He her hand once more and went out, 
we a = that his ae should betray no 

anxiety which was slowly creepin 
into his heart. r oie 

For at that moment a cruel thought struck 
him. Maisie should not believe his 
story! But no, he would nob suppose ib, such a 
thing was cy tye pe agg 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“A Lerrer for you, Maisie, Londoo postmark, 
jady’s handwriting unfawiliar ; probably contains 
a detailed description of new ball-dress, and the 
latest society scandal, Catch! I am going to 
devote the next half-hour to a study of vester- 


| day’s Times.” 


Maisie was seated on the terrace of a pretty 
villa overlooking a beautiful Italian lake, and she 
turned with a amile of indolent enjoyment to 
catch the letter which Mr. Daynbam threw 
lightly towards her, 

Te does not come from any of my regular 
correspondenie,” she remarked, looking closely 
at the address; “how very strange! I wonder 
from whom it can be |” 

" Easily discoverable,’ responded her father, 
who was lazily cutting the printed sheets ; “ here, 
I will lend you my paper- knife,” 

* Not s vory volaminous account,” he added, 
as she drew out the sheet of note-paper ; “it will 
not take up much of your valuable time,” 

But the girl did not hear him ; she was staring 
hard at the paper in her hand, and her face was 
white, 

Meantime, absorbed iv his article, Mr. Dayo- 
ham went ow reading, unconscious of the startling 
change in his daughter’s appearance. 

Presently an accidental turn of the heac caused 
him to see her face, and flinging down the paper, 
he crossed hastily to her side. 

“Good Heavens, Maisie!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of alarm, “what is it? What hae hap- 
pened ¢” 

For answer the girl handed him the paper with 
a weary smile. 

“Read!” she whispered, “and tell me what 
it means,” 

Mr, Daynham cast his eyes over the meagre 
contents of the note, 


(Continued on page 358.) 


AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 
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CHAPTER XXIIi. 


Tur two men faced each other in silence for a 
moment, 

There was something in Sebastian Lithgow’s 
aspect, in the fixed expression of his white stern 
face, that told Hamilton that some tremendous 
obstacle wae dro; < unexpectedly in the ;ath- 
way of his success, 

An unconscious de ‘ve for supremacy over this 
cousin or guard 9 si Luchel’s sprang up in Gilos’ 
mind, He resented, without really quite under- 
standing why, the mere fact of this other man’s 
presence in Rachel's house 

He felt inclined to curse Bastian in the easy 
callous way he was wont to curse anything that 
annoyed him. 

The remembrance, however, of his stroug po- 
sition, of his real supremacy of power over every- 
one else where Rachel was concerned, brought 
a sudden and soothing reaction of thought. 

He wade no salutation or acknowledgment of 
Bastian’s entrance ; he stood in ® masterful sort 
of way on the hearthrug. 

‘*T am here to see Lady Castletown,” he said, 
making his voice quietly insolent, ashe knew well 
how to do. 

Bastian advanced towards the table. 

“Trepreseut Lady Castletown,” he answered, 
and the absolute contempt, the abhorrence he 
had jor this haudsome scoundrel, had place in 
every note of his voice, 

Giles Hamilton looked at him. 

“This is very good of you,” he eaid witha 
sneer, “and I appreciate your kindness; but I 
— to wee Lady Castletown in person, if you 

86,” 
. Bast‘an atill kept his eyea fixed on the weli- 
looking face opposite. 

“1 do not please that you shall see Lady 
Castletown,” he said calmly. 

Hamilton leughed at this. 

“Are you Lady Castletown’s keeper, then?” 
he sneered, 

“T am her representative now and at any time 
when it should be considered necessary to hold 
intercourse with you.” 

A deep flush spread over Hamilton’s face, 
py speak strangely, Mr. Lithgow,” he 


Bastian bent his head. 

“ Plainly--I hope,” he remarked in his own 
quiet way, 

Captain Hamilion jerked his shoulders, 

“TI find your plain speaking the height of im- 

inence,” 

“ And J,” Bastian said, a touch of fierceness 
bresking through the calmnes: for a moment, 
“end I find your presence here a piece of anmiti- 
gated blackguardism.” 

Hamilton laughed again sharply ; there was 
a deep red mark across his brow as Bastian’s 
scorn broke from hira so uncontrollably. 

**You are certainly a wan of plain words,” he 
observed coolly. “ It would of course be my privi- 
lege to demand an explanation of such words did 
I not remember that you are Rachel's cousin, 
and———”’ 

Bastian put out his hand and stopped him. 

“Tet ue understand one another at once,” he 
raid sternly. “Tho butler informed you you were 
in a sense expected ; he had received his orders 
that you should be admitted if you came, for 
this one, and only time. Now you are here I 
shall be obliged if you will state your reason for 
coming.’ N 

Giles pulled up « chair and seated himself in 
it calmly. 

“ T came to see my wife,” he said ; for one in 


stant, he half expected to catch a look of dis- © 


mayed surprise on the man's face opposite. 
Bastian did not move a muecle, however, and 
Hamilton quickly realized that this cousia of 
Rachel’s wae not merely fully cognisaut of the 
true situation, but was determined to make him- 
self exceedingly disagreeable in consequence. — 
Bastian, though so calm outwardly, had a 





moment of acute anguish as he heard Rachel 
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called ‘ wife” by thia man; but he had passed 


morning that he was completely master of hic- 


self now, aud his strongest, most eager feeling 


at this moment was to wrest from Hamilton all 
that was possible to him to take, and to stand 
for éver betweer Rachel and the consequences of 
her most lamentable act, 

The contempt, and anger, and hatred he felt 
for such ® man as this was ainiost a revelation to 
Bastian ; his very nature seemed to be revolu- 
tionized in auch 2 moment, when influenced by 
such a new, and in a sense evil, passion, 

He anawered Giles quite coldiy, 

“Lady Castletown is unable to see you. She 
left Loudon this morning, and begged me to re- 
main and meet you, to deliver certain messages 
to’ you on her behalf.” 


The man opposite looked nonplussed for a 
momeat, 
The news that Rache! had gone was a most 


unpleasaut surprise, in fact, the knowledge that 
she had so quickly unburdened her secret to her 
cousin was cxsedingly annoying to him. 

He began to see that hie triumph was likely to 
be a very empty one, His pretence of courtesy 
vanished as he answered Bastian. 

“A duty you ate evidently delighted to ful- 
fil,” he said sullen!y, Then he looked uy 
sharply. 

“You seem to have been strangely sure of 
seeing me,” be added with s sneer, 

Bastian's lips emiled faintly. 

“Yes. I have not studied your type so 
closely withoub coming to some strong conciu- 
sions about you and all like you, 


morning, ehe spoke to me also of certain con- 
ditions which she saidsbe had exacted from you, 
and had imagined would have been honoured 
by you, although she realized, of course, that, 
they carried no enforced safeguard to her. 

“She is even yet a child in many things,” 
said Bastian, with a quiver io bis voice. ‘‘ She 
still has faith in the goodness and honesty of 
humanity, and when she exacted’ a condition 
from you she believed absolutely that you would 
abide by that condition. 

“It was my duty to awakeu hor to the blind- 
news and impotency of this faith. I took upon 
myself to tell] her how little reliance was to be 
put upon your ‘honour,’ Captain Harilton, and 
vo urge her a6 once to set & barrier between her- 
seifand you, so that she might be saved the 
trouble of meeting you |” 

Hamilton rose from his chair; he was deadly 
pale, and bis eyes had a fierce gleam in them 

“D——n you!” he said, in a choked sort of 
way. 

Bastian emiled again, that faint smile that had 
something of an insult in it. | 

“You will allow, { think, that my perception 
was uot at fault,” be said in the same even 
voice, ‘‘eince in the course of a half dozev hours 
you break casily a solemn promise which was to 
have lasted a year. However,” Bastian said with 
@ sudden chauge of voice, “ however, we are not 
here now to go into diaquisitions on your curious 
notions of honesty and honour, we are here to 
discuss the future, Lady Castletown has informed 
me of her mrriage with you at the ~——= street 
Registry office this morning. I am fully pre- 
peared to be met by you with all the aseurance of 
oue who can make certain claims by right ‘of 
law ; but I think it best to state now ab the very 
commencement that 1 intend to deny you the 
fatatest chance of making good a eingle one of 
the claims and rights you may put forward. As 
long as there is a breath of life iu my body I | 
mean to stand between you and this poor foolish 
ebiid whom you have married ; it is not merely 
the wrong you have done to her that forces me 
into such av attitude, it is the remembrance that 
you are the betrayer, the murderer almost, of 
poor Eleanor Foster, that determines me to 
adopt a course of action which shall demonstrate 
to you that you are no longer master of the 
situation.” 


When my | fullest attention.” 
cousin told me of the fatal thing she did this | } 
room at Bastian, who stood with his arms crossed 


| foolish argument. My life has been no worse or 





Giles listened with an outward guise of calm- 
ness amouvting to indifference; he had gone | 
back to the fireplace, and-had assumed his first 
attitude of easy insolence, 


' 
t 


Ut course,” he said quietly as Bastian stopped. 
through so many phases of suilering since the | “ Of course you ere well aware that you are 
talking a vast amount of bombastic nonsense, 


Giles, having waited for him ito epeak, went on 
in the same calm semi-amused voice,—-. . |: 
“ That Rachel hag now had a reaction of some 


We are wot living in = medimval age; people | sort, possibly the outcome of her foolieh .con- 
have to conform to laws and regulations nowa- | fidence in you, and your. condéxiuation of what 
days, and the possibility of any mn endeavour: | she has done, is very comprehensible,” he ‘said ; 


to stand between s man and wife is one of 
| those things which the law quickly.determines, as 


no doubt you are aware. 


/ 


my wile, that you are pleased to express dia- 


. < 


able; but do not for an instant imagine that I 
accept your transpontine threat in a serious light, 
I fortunately know my position too well bo allow 
of any impertinent interference between my wife 
and myself either now or ab any future time. 
The matter lies in a nutshell,” Giles continued, 
examining approvingly his white hands as he 
went on speaking. “ For good or evil Rachel has 
become my wife; there is an old adage which 
says ‘all is fairin love or war,’ and if to obtain 
an end I resorted to certain strategy I have any 
amount of precedent upon which to fall back in 
excuse and explanation of this fact. In lovin; 
Rachel I have committed no crime, neither did 
coerce her ‘to the ‘miarriage. She is a free 
woman ; she is of age now, aud of her own free 
will she chose to become my wife! If you have 
any real objection to urge against my demanding 
wy full rights as the husband of a woman who 
so willingly permitted herself t marry me, tell 
them to me. J promise you they shall have my 





He paused with a amile and looked across the 


over his breast, his head a little bowed. 
“To introduce the subject of any former 
intrigue is really, as you musb see yourself, a 


no better than hundreds of other men’s lives. I 
made no pretence of virtue or eccentric Innocence 
io Rachel. Had shé probed the matter T might 
have made certain confessions to her; bat she 
asked a0 questions, she demanded no knowledge 
of my past, she was content.to take me as J am, 
and to marry me.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well, really I can see no reason for Rachel to 
have married me unless she had particularly 
desired to do so,” 

He paused again, and waited for Bastian to 
speak ; but Baatiaa had no words ready for the 
moment, His great honest heart was a chaos of 
suffering; he had a sense of feehieness upon him 
as he listened to the plausible easy voice of the 
man opposite, 

His own common sense taught bim to recognise 
the worldiy wisdom that ran through every word 
Giles Hamilton. uttered; bub his deep, true 
sympathetic understanding of Rachel’s beautiful 
unworldly nature outweighed the wisdom. 

He knew that ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred would baveeseen ths prosaic value of Hamilton's 
argument; bub then where, in many lundreds 
of people, would one meet with a girl like Rachel ? 
And how could he, above sil the work, stand 
forth and plead the cause, the mad, wild foolish- 
neas that had driven the girl to do ao fatal a 
thing so easily ? 

Would this man opposite, with his consum- 
mate defence of his own misdeeds, with his 
sophistry, his callous indifference to his wrong- 
doing, his utterly detestable doctrines even grasp 
for one instant the passion that had driven 
Rachel to such deeperation? The question was 
answered before ib was formed almost, and 
Bastian had a fierce and eager feeling upon 
him to keep all knowledge of the truth, where 
he was concerned, from Hamilton. 

The road ahead looked black and bitter enough; 
but what might nob be atided to the burden if 
this man were to guovs Rachel’s secret ! Thought 
followed on thought as he stood there so silent. 
He was not pertoitting himself to be beaten by 
Gilea’s seeraing mastery of the situation. 

Honour, chivalry, shame and remorse were as 
so many dead things to this man—so handsome 
to look upon, so destructive in his smiling evil- 


“he fact that you have some kinship with 
approval of our marriage, and. that you are 


“but that is a phase, that will pass fu, a. liiile 
while. Had you not seen fit to be here to-night, 
and to have exercised + gov cousinly prerogative 
to drive her away, | feel very sure matters. would 
have ended at once, as they must, of course; end 
very shortly. I have no. objection to Rachel 


further pleased to express this same disapproval | leaving town for a little while, if she wishes to 
moet openly to me, are facts which are indisput- | doso, It was her desire. that, the world should 


know nothing of our marriage for a time, go per- 
—_ it is just as well ehe should go ;) but.you 
will, I know, cecoguise my right to. know where 
my wife has gone ; to. be told with whom.she 
intends to stay during our temporary separation, 
and to be given every possibility of shaving free 
access to her if I think fit.” ; 

The anger, the hot hatred that was burning in 
Gilea’s heart for Bastian at, this moment’ came 
out now in the gleam of. his ‘eyes and in the set 
expression of hia face, . ; 
Bastian lifted his head and looked across at the 


peaker, 

“ From this moment Rachel, bas gone aut of 
your reach, out of your life sltogether, 1 am 
not going to pretend ignorance of all the legality 
which you can urge, but I .mean ‘tobe proof 

inst it all, Rachel was not a free agent when 
she married you. Put forward. what argument 
you may I s!ill repeat she was not @ free agent 
wheu she did this thing. .You aréa.clever and 
an unscrupulous man; and. you had seb onal 
heart on making this.child your, wife, . You have 
succeeded, and yet you have.failed, for, though 
Rachel went through that form of marriage with 
you this morning she is as little to.you, she shall 
be ae little to you, as the ground beneath our 


feet | ’ dorit 
again I tell you fraukly,. definitely, I 


** Oace 
intend to etand if need be, for ever bebween her 
and the dishonour of being in your-lifa, You 
cau have little knowledge. of the sert of nature 
hers is if you imagine ‘that she.would, permit 
herself to exchange one word with you now. that 
she knows you for what you are. You played 
your cards well. when you mancuvred to get 
Eleanor Foster out of thia house ;, you knew the 
danger of her. confidential companionship with 
Rachel too well, and as you feared a confession 
of the truth, before, so you, can recognize for 
yourself now what an overwhelming horror and 
disgust Rachel holds for one who is so base, so 
detestably cruel as you are proved to be. Why, 
she would kill herself willingly,’ Bastian , said 
quite calmly, “rather than let herself ‘be 
degraded into so horrible a position a. marriage 
with such as you must signify.” 

Giles was white to the lips, and across his brow 
there was that dark ugly crimson flush again, 
“She may kill herself if she will,” he said, 
with a snarl and another. oath, “ but she is my 
wife all the same, She belongs to me, and I 
mean to let her know, that. before many days 
have gone, You may preach what sentimental 
tomfoolery you like, but it will avail little, when 
I get the law in motion, as I shall without, loss of 
a single hour!” 

Bastian’s hands had a sudden; thrill in them, 
asif they would have found pleasure in twist- 
ing themselves about the throat of the man in 
front of him. ° . 

He controlled himself with an enormous 
effort. 

“Y beg leave to doubt the value of that last 
statement,” he said, very quietly.. ‘The law is 
a power, of course. I am the last to deny: that ; 
but it is an expeusive proceeding, and.as such 
will be of little avsistance to a penniless man.” 

A strange sharp expression swiftly over 
Hamilton's face; he held breath for one 
moment, he knew in an instant what was com- 
ing, and he was utterly unpre , 

* You have married Rachel,” Bastian went on 
in that same even voice, “but you have not 
married her money. Perhaps. you were! not 
aware, as she herseli was not, thai on contract- 





ness ; but fortunately Bastian had other weapons 
than these to fight with, 


ing avy second marriage she loses a considerable 


amouut of her wealth, and that such money 25 
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she can still claim is ao securely settled upon 
bereelf that no other creature can touch it. 

“J am her trustee, you know, and I had her 
interest too deeply at heart not to have made al! 
the precautions ble to her becoming the 
victim of the firsts fortune hunting scoundrel 
who chose to single her out for attention. Had 
you but known her true position everythin 
would have been different. You have wanondes 
in marrying her against all my precautions, but. 
{ hasten to letp you know your pec Ri % 
tion receives no advantage from this ma 
either now or at any time!” 

There was & pause after this s the eyes 
of the two men met and crossed 4% ‘in that 
moment of silence. A question thas was vital. 
forced itself into a sort o: spent Giles Hamil. 


ton’s eyes. ; 


- 
Bastian answered that uns 
quietly. wt 

Dey ¢ drawn by Lady vl 
given you thit morning, it good » 
part ae tee bad p 
with 80 7 oney, 1 
once despatched “@'n j 
payment has been stopped, I 
you have not been in undue hia 
this money, Captain Hamilton }” 

The curse that broke from Hai 
horrible, me 

“D—— you,” he said to Bastian, thickly, 
hoarsely ; he repeated the ineult several times, 
almost wildly. ie 

The blow was, as has just been said, so utterly 
unexpected, he wasquite unequal to meeting it for 
a moment, ‘ 

Hisrage was not so greab as hie +tdden fear at 
the realisation of what been done, He was 
socially ruined now, it had been merely the lavish 
ase of Rachel's name during the past few days, 
the bold statement to his creditors of his be- 
trothal to her, that had staved off the worst from 
happening immediately, , : 

He had not lost one instant in paying in 
Rachel’s cheque to his bauk, which already had a 
vig debb against him, and he had occupied himself 
during, theatternoon in drawing, out cheques of 
his own, and taking them round to the various 
iradegmem who} had wanntged te make his life.so 


exe ,mppleasant during the past months, | 


His brain whirled ashe conjured up the fury of 
thesemem;when,they diseovered that, his supposed 
good fortune was all.aimyth,.and ‘that they had 
been fogled: by -him,to this considerable extent. 
There was no chance of mercy from, any one 
of them.\' It-would,no longer.be merely a ques- 


tion of ba cy and iall its attendant: objec- 
Jons, it, bea question new of fraud, and of 
a necessity. for a. hurried. journey from: the 
country, ‘ ' . P 


He had. no. pleasant or handsome air as he 
stood grasping the table with both hands, and 
staring across at Bastian, 

“ You'ne beaten, me this time, you devil!” he 
said between, his teeth ; he could.barely speak at 
all, bis agitation, was so great; ‘bub you can’t 
undo one thing, she is my wife, ‘and by. Heaven. 
“Ul let the whole world know it..before anotber 
day is gone, Ruined asI am she is still my wife, 
and I'll claim ber, and. drag her into. the gutter 
with me no “ynatter if"you aré fifty thousand 
times her cousin .and grand. You should have 
played fair my friend, Lithgow; And then you 
would have beeh spared ‘the disagreeable of 
hearing Rachel’s name made'the common talk of 
town, and her private life dragged into the pub- 
icity of the law courts, ‘She is my wife, I say, 
and I demand my fights as ‘her “husband,  For- 
tune or to forbane'L shall force her to come to 
tae, and to recognise me as her master before all 
the world.” ; 

He lifted himself ftom thé table, and took up 
bis hat from the chair:; his hands, his whole bod 
vas trenrbling so much he could: barely stand. 
fe looked about in athunted sort of way, and 
Sastian translated the meaning of that lock in- 
Stantly, 4 ! t 

He want across to’ the massive oak sideboard 
that spread) against’\one side: of the, wall, and 
cpehing a small cupboard took'out a stand of 
liqueurs and glasses, He poured out some 








“Drink this!” he said, authoritatively, ‘and 
then listen to me, Hamilton. We both know the 
weak places in our armour, therefore the fight is 
equal, You are « desperate man, and Rachel is 
a desperate woman. The question of a marriage 
between you is as impossible as the theory that 
the moon is made of green cheese. Far better is 
it for us therefore to stand a moment aud review 
our position. You are on the brink of ruin. I 
panow all your circumstances ; I have known them 

for some time past, and your marriage with 
Rachel was to be your salvation, that was why 


done, we all know that, and there is little good 
in fighting against inspossibilities. Fortunately 
there remains to us a compromise,” 

Giles, who had tossed off the brandy, and whose 
self-control aud bravado had come back by de- 
Rrees, gave a little laugh. 

“Ah | there is a compromise, ia there?” he 
said, sneeringly. 

Bastiam. instantly changed his manner; a 


moment Defore he had been almost sorry for the 
} man, for b well Giles had passed through 
about as 


bout a 2 a mating in that moment 
as & man talibre could experience. 
He had pg more gently, not merely on an 
parton Aare “4 he had promised Rachel 
8 | be arranged comfortably, and 
that Hamilton should be assisted simply on his 
mother’s account, 
“If Giles is ruined it will break his mother’s 
b,”” Rachel had said in « dull low voice, as 
little by little the odious por ition had been talked 
out between them; “she worehips him. I do 
not think I should bave gone so far on the road 
I have travelled if ib had not been for Mrs, 
Hamilton, Poor woman, she is dying; do not 
let us do anything to embitter her last few days 
of life. I never could’ have imagined,” Rache! 
had added, with%e wan flickering smile, “ that it 
would have been possible for me to grow to care 
e0,much for Mrs. Hamilton ef Corby. Don't you 
remember, Bastian, how frightened I always was 
of her in the old days? [ am not frightened 
now—-only sorry for her, so sorry! You way. 
punish him ag you hike, but be thoughtful to her! 
Bastian. / think I could’be even more unhappy’ 
than { am if she suffered through me." 
“Leave ‘it tome, dear,” Basiian had’ said, 


to him as he staod facing the man‘who had’'so 
utterly blighted his yearning hope and blotted’ 
out the golden sunshine of’ love and joy for him, 


compromise,” he answered Giles, curtly. “I 

farstos conscious of ray power in this ‘mattér'to 
condescend to any sort of ‘bargain. ‘We'will’ let 
the. business ‘rest as it is} we have both been 
explicit with one another, and for my part T beg 
to ‘tell you’ ‘there will be no going from‘’the 


& compromise purely on your behalf.”’ 


the interview ; but Giles interposed quickly. 

“I accept a compromise,” he said suilenly ; 
‘\what do-you want me to do; whatever’ it is 
you may be pretty sure of getting it. Whena 
man isin such a-hole as Iam he does vot stick 
at trifle, as I daresay you know, You want 
me to resign all claim to Rachel, I suppose. 
Well;” helaughed recklessly, “it will have to be 
a pretty big sum if I consent to that, It is true 
you have got the upper hand now, but I’m not 
the chap to accept a defeat easily, and if I’m 
driven out of the country ‘to-morrow’ I ‘shalt 
a return and always demand and obtain my 
rights!’ 

"Fe spoke defiantly ; bat Bastian knew how 
much faith, to put in this defiance. There was, 
of course, an elenient of truth in what Giles said ; 
but then there was’a very wide abyss in front of 
him, which he*would have to leap somehow 
before he could carry any threat into practice; 
moreover, Bastian knew his wan; to suatch at 
the help of the moment was the creed of all 
who lived such lives as Hamilton was doing, aud 
there’ was’ beyond and above ali else his own 
desire to carry back to Rachel the assurance that 
the matter had been settled, and that she might 
have the relief of peace if never again the happi- 
ness of freedom. 





brandy, 


you sought her.. There is no undoing what is |. 


gently, and her low sad-toned words came back |, ’ 


“You mistake if you think I am’ anxious for’a | 


determination I have made to you. I suggested’ 
He turned as if to open the’door, and so end’ 





He cut short Giles’s words. 

“These are my terms,” he eaid sternly, and 
sitting down by the table he put in a few brief 
words, the conditions on which he would help 
Hamilton to weather this crisis, and shield the 
child he loved so tenderly from the full aud most 
miserable consequences of her rash folly, 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


A WEAKNESS, amounting to a lethargy, fell 
upon Rachel! after she had cast the whole burden 
of her trouble upot Basiian’s shoulders. 

She had been living in such a whirlwind of 
emotion the last week or so that a reaction was 
inevitable ; nevertgeless, Bastian was alarmed 
by her condition, 

“Oh, send ma. away—let me go to the other 
end of the werld—somewhere where { shall see 
no one who can réwiind me of this odious thing 
I have done,” she had said to him wildly more 
than oncé in their long, long interview. 

“You cannot go slone, dear,” Bastian had 
said ; but here Rachel was resolute, 

** Yes—yes, I will go alone; don’t send me 
with Anne, and oh, Bastian, promise me—promire 
that Anne shall know nothing. Ib would kill me 
to see her eyes, How she would scorn me!” 

Bastian had shaken his head at this. 

“ Anne loves you too well. You cannot think 
how much she loves you, Rachel; but you can 
trust me, She shall not know as long as we can 
keep the secret from her.” 

Rachel gave him a grateful look from her 
beautiful eyes, so grey, aud so unutterably 
unhappy. 

“T shall go to the sea,” she said to him a little 
while later. “I don't feel as if. I could live 
through another day in town. I want sir—I 
waut space—I will take Sylvie with me; we will 
g0 to Nestville.” 

She named a little seaside place where they 
had beea wont to go as children, and « light as 
of pleasure flitted across her face at thought of 
tlie qitiet, well'remembered spot; thon her brows 
and lips contracted, 

~ Bub th, Bastian, if he should come!” 
, ‘"Bastitx soothed her as gently as he knew how. 
‘Yc are going to leave everything to me, are 
j You riot; Rachel, dear ?’ 

She rested her head back against the chair and 
closed her eyes. 

“Yes; everything ~everything, 


”» 


she whis- 


The teary broke from under her dark lashes ; 
‘Bastian had left ‘her abrup'ly. To ttay was too 
great a strain upon’ him in this moment. 
| He had viven her Eleanor’s address before he 
lwent, and he had urged Rachel to make her 
\departtire from’ town immediately. 

*©Do not trouble about my mother or Anne, I 
will make everthing right with them,” he had 
eatd, 

Rachel, after he had gone, had sat on in that 
big arm chair in her boudoir like one who was too 
exhaustedto move or think. Her calmness was 
only ‘outward. 

Words fail to describe the chaotic misery of the 
girl’e heart; the aching despair that crowded 
upon her; at ‘moments when she realized all 
that she had done, all that lay before her, she 
felt aa if it would'be a mercy to lose the power of 
thought altogether, 

It was only the memory of Bastian’s goodness 
and of poor Kieanor that helped ler to-conquer 
the wild passion of hopeless regret, of self-con- 
tempt that overwhelmed her. 

She dragged herself by-and-by to her writing- 
table, and scrawled a few tender loving words to 
the poor creature whom she had’cast out of her 
heart so utterly the past week, 

She shrank from seeing Eleanor just yet; but it 
was all part of the dread she had of meeting 
with‘anyone who could guess the depths of her 
folly and exclaim at her atrange act. 

*“Worgive nie, Nell, I have wrouged you. Oh! 
how I have wrqnged you!” she wrote, and she 
repeated the words to herself many times in a 
changed hoarse voice, The story Bastian had 
given her of poor Eleanor’s betrayal and after- 
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RACHEL WATCHED BASTIAN GO FROM HER WITH A HEART THAT WAS ON FIRE, 


sufferings lay on Rachel’s heart like » burning 


= 
er feeling towards Giles Hamilton was so in- 
tense in ite bitter hatred, in its shocked sense of 
outraged dignily, that she was scarcely sane when 
she allowed thought of him to rise above the 
others. 

As the day passed she grew calmer because she 
grew weaker, 

Bastian returned to the house several times, 
and lastly, about evening, he drove with her to 
the station and put her into the train with one 
of her maid-servanta, At the last moment Rachel 
had turned from the thought of being alone with 
Sylvie, her French maid. 

“She will ask questions with her eyes, even if 
ehe doee not open her lips, I never knew any 
one whois such a perpetual query as Sylvie,” she 
said, with a faint touch of her old pretty impa- 
tieuce an? nonsense. “I will take poor Nell’s 
maid ; ehe is a nice girl, and she is stolid,” 

When Bastian came to convey her to the 
train he brought with him a certain rough- 
haired mongrel who had had a home with him for 
two or three years past. 

Will you give Bobby alittle sea sir and some 
sea bathing, Rachel!” he asked in a light way 
xa he put the leather thong of the dog’s leading 
strap inte ber hand, 

Rachel's eyes Alled with dears. 

“Oh can you spare him, Bastian?” she said, 
quickly. 

She knew so well the bond of love that existed 
between this (unny affectionate dumb animal 
and its master. 

She took the dog up in her arms as Bastian 
merely nodded his head. 

“T love him,” she said, half passionately. “ He 

ill do me good, he is such a dear thing ; 
e like » human creaiure than an animal, 
and then he belongs to you.” 

They parted at the station with a lingering 
hand-clasp. 

“YT will run down to-morrow, dear,” Bastian 
said, “and I will forget nothing. Eleanor has 


had your letter already. I am going now to 
see my mother. To-morrow I shall be with you. 
You will tell me you have slept well, and I 
know you will be safe now Bobby is with you * 


Rachel had spent four long peaceful days ab 
the seaside. Something of her old look had come 
back to her face after Bastian’s first visit to 
Seen and after she had heard all he had to 


They had gone oub to the rough shore, where 
the moss-covered rocks shone emerald green in 
the sunshine, and there Rachel listened to what 
had been done. 

“He, he will leave England ; he will resign his 
commission,” she repeated, in a voice that was a 
sigh ; “bud will not this be a sorrow to his 
mother, and will, will—” she had to pause before 
she could goon, “ Bastian,” she said, then in a 
whisper, “do you trust him? will this money 
satisiy him? will he really aever, never trouble 
me again }”” 

Bastian answered her bravely,— 

“The man has gone out of your life, Rachel ; 
it is a eolid bargain between us. If he should 
attempt to play false he knows how much mercy 
to expect ; and there is that in his life of which I 
know that would quickly bring him into the hands 
of the law. It is true he will occasionally visit 
England ; but you need never know when he is 
here, and he is not likely to jeopardise a steady in- 
come for the sake of showing me his defiance,” 

Rachel had given a deep sigh, and had turned 
her eyes out seawards. Away close to the edge 
of the waves Bobby was scampering about 
draggiog a» huge clump of seaweed with his teeth 
avd rending the air with shrill barke of delight ; 
she ewiled faintly at the excitement of the lictle 
animal, and then ehe looked back at him, their 
eyes met and the colour came to her cheeks while 
her heart thrilled. 

‘* How shall I thank you, Bastian ?” she said in 
« whisper ; “ how good you are, how good!’’ She 
put out her hand involuntarily. “ You will never 





foraake me, Bastian,” she added, half passionately, 





“J, I could never live with you far away from 
me,” 
Bastian let her hand rest on his. His grave 
face was transfigured by a lock that came for one 
instant into his eyes, he just touched her 
hand gently, and rising, walked away from her 
down to the water’s edge where Bobby was. 
Rachel watched him go from her with a heart 
that was on fire. 

“ He will leave me,” she said to herself; " nct 
just yet, he will not go while he thinks I really 
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powerless to push aside 
the degradation that her miserable marriage 
could force upon her ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Carpgts were introduced into England during 
the reign of Mary, in 1553, They were then 
considered effeminate, 

Ong of the most remarkable sights to be seen 
in Australia is a mountain eighteen 
hundred and twenty feet in t. 
mountain is mapped to be d with an 
See enon tae ae es 
ignited, It was ore ven 
of white men to that part of the country. 
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is with slides and run-ways, into which 
the drop courses that 

their going in right end first, As the 
nail, in proper position, down through one 
of nels, 9 hammer comes 
to the attack and drives the nail into A 
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“QUICK, QUICK!” CRIED CRAVEN; “THERE 18 TREACHERY ABOUT.” 


THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
A CHANCE ENCOUNTER, 


Ir is seven or eight months later, and the 
scene of our story has changed from the old- 
world forsaken Trissant Castle to the bright, gay, 
fashionable little city of Brussels, where Mr. 
Butler, his ter and Vera Graham have been 
staying, on way home to England. 

For three months they have been travelling on 
the sre gale chadle “hen bring back the roses to 
Mabel’s pale t with very little success. 
Since their departure from Wales a curious 
change had manifested iteelf in the erstwhile 
bright young girl ; she seemed to have sobered 
dow» and grown much older ; her rippling laugh 
was heard less frequently, her merry tongue was 
more silent, her walk was slower, and altogether 
she was different, Moreover, there was a certain 
pathetic look in her pretty blue eyes that seemed 
to Mr. Butler like that of the accusing angel, and 
made him groan inwardly while he cursed out- 
wardly at the wicked obst and wilfulness of 
young girle in general and of his own daughter in 
particular ! 

Vera did what she could to put matters 
straight, but her efforta were crowned with a 
very small measure of success. 

Mabel declared that no on earth should 
make her give up her , and Vera quite 


sympethised with this declaration. Mr. Butler, 
on the other hand, Dr. Harcourt as 
an “im 3 fortune hunter,” and vowed 


pecuniou 

that nothing should induce him to accept him as 
a rT i 

t last Mabel’s health imperatively demanded 
* change, and the old tleman in alarm took 
both girls across the and tried what 
Pe gaiety and excitement would do for 

em, 


Unfortunately it did very little, Both Vera 





and Mabel seemed to have lost interest in the 
balls and parties that most girls of their age 
to A otabelot apabetions toligantion by the Salare 
to a state o i 6 failure 
of the natives of the different countries he visited 
to understand his efforte to address them in their 
own language, 

Consequently he made up his mind to go back 
to London again ; and the next day they were to 
start for Ostend. 

Thé two young girls had been oub shopping, 
and were en their way up the broad-carpeted 
stairs of the hotel when, as they reached the top, 
they were met by a short, thin, clean-shaven 
man, who; after a ewift glance at Vera, took oif 
his hat to her. 

Her face fluthed crimson. She bent her head 
in return to James Wickbam’s 
salutation, would have passed on had he 

ht hesitation—followed her. 

* Excuee me, Miss Graham, but might I havea 
few minutes’ conversation with you!” His tone 
and manner were perfectly respectful, and his 
attitude was that of one who asks a favour. 

At first Vera was half inclined to refuse, but on 
second thoughts she the door of the 
sitting-room, and motioned to him to come in, 
while Mabel passed on to her own apartment. 

Curiously enough, the detective seemed slightly 
embarrassed as he took the chair she indicated, 

He twirled his soft hat round and round in his 
fingers, and was silent for a few momente. 

“I did .not expect to meet you here, Miss 
Graham,” he observed at length, rather lamely. 

“I daresay not,” she returned frigidly. 

“Nevertheless, I am glad the chance has 
oceurred, because I have often thought I should 
like to have some conversa‘‘on with you about— 
about the events that heppened at the Grange 
last year,” 

Vera rose hastily and with undoubted agi- 
tation. 

P ” cae A I —_ hore — ppc d to 
iscuss them ou. at is a 
of my life, which I had hoped wes ver ah'dens 





with. I have tried my best to forget it, There 
is no utility in raking it up.” 

“Pardon me if I di with you. We never 
quite got to the bottom of that mystery ; oa 
haps we never shall, but I, for one, should hi 
to know the whole truth about ft, I wouldo’t 
venture to say this to you if ¥ hadn’t some 
grounds to go upon. Of course I know it’s 
seer but | have an idea it would be to your 

efit if the whole thing were threshed out.” 

He looked at her very intently. The carnest- 
ness of his manner impressed her in spite of 
herself, 

“What do you mean?” she asked. “ And 
why should you take such an interest in the 
matter ?” 

“TI will tell you. When charge of a case is 
given me Iam never satisfied unless I think I 
have discovered all there is to discover. Now, 
in the case of the Greystoke Mystery I never 
flattered myself that I had come to the bottom 
of it. There was something behind. Perhaps 
T shouldn’t have thought so much about it if I 
hadn’t come across old Deborah Thrupp a little 
while ago, aud she said semething that put me on 
the qui vive again. That was what made me 
determined to speak to you when I saw you.” 

* But you are not in Bruszels for that purpose, 

ou ' ” 


are y 

The detective smiled. 

* Bless you, no. I am after a gentleman who 

disa from a bank, taking with him 

some valuable securities, 2nd what’s more, J have 
been lucky enough to track him, This time to- 
morrow he'll be delivered over to the English 
authorities, or I'm much mistaken. 

“Tt was when I was engaged to run down some 
coiners that I met old Deborah—her son was one 
of the worst of the gang, and she was living with 
him at the time I nabbed him, 

“She was very ill—dying, in fact Her 
husband bad served her a very shabby trick—he 
had hooked it to America with all the money, 
and it was a tidy bit, they had saved out of the 
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Greystoke Grange affairs, and the poor old thing 
was penuiless, 

“T got her a few things she wanted,-and in 
return asked her some questions. But she was 
wily to the last, and it was precious little I got 
out of het, Still, she said one thing that struck 
me, aud it was when your’name was meationed, 

“Tt was hard on Miss Vera,’ she said ; * but 
not so hard as she thought. If she ever gets to 
know the truth she'll have uo noed to be 
ashamed of her father after all.’ Now what do 
you make out of that, Miss Graham }” 

Vera shook her head slowly. 

“Tcan make nothing out of it,” 

"Doesn't it seem to point to the conelusion 
that your father was not the murderer of Mr. 
Frank Si. John ?” 

‘Bot he confessed his crime,” muttered the 
girl from between white lips, 

“Tam aware of it-—I witnessed his confession, 
and yet I believe tiat was what Deborah Thrupp 
meant,” 

"Ob, if itorly might be so,” breathed Vera, 
almost in a whisper, and clasping her hands 
fervently together. “I would give five—nay, 
ten gears of my life to know it.” 

Wickham’s eyes had hardly once left her face, 
and, oddly enough—for he was by no pean: a 
soit-hearted mau—he was struck with a sort of 
compyaction as he recognised how much she had 
aliered, 

For that alteration not he, but her father’s 
crime, was answerable, and yet he had been the 
means of bringing that crime home to Caleb 
Graham, and he almost felt as if he were, in a 
sense, guilty of stealing the joy from her young 
life. 

Beauty iss wonderfully potent power, and its 
spell had been cast over this matter-of-fact 
letective, 

Not that his admiration for Vera was of a 
nature to displease the cheery good.tempered 
little wife be had at home in London—only he 
was much more inclined to put himself ont of 
the way for the sake of this beautiful girl than 
he would have been if she had been old and 
ugly ! 

There was another reason, too, why he was 
anxious te probe deeper into the Greystoke 
mystery, and that was for the sake of his own 
credit, 

It is true he had been well rewarded by 
Maurice St. John, but all the same the case had 
uusatisfactory---it had not been pursued 
ite to ite bitter end, as he would have liked it 
2. 


“ow 


Wou'd you think it impertinent if I asked 


Deer 


life?” he said presently. 

Vera looked surprised. 

“What has my life to do with what we have 
been discussing #” she queried. 

“That remains to be seen. We detectives 
have to reason backwards rathér than forwards, 
you know, Miss Graham, and it is quite possible 
you may provide me with useful suggestions 
without in the least being asvare of it.” 

The young girl thereupon gave him a sketch 


of her career, he, meanwhile, making notes in a 
P ckeb bork, 
The story of her life was very short and 


iweventful up to the time of her arrival at 
Greystoke, and it did not take long to narrate. 

When she had finished Wickham nodded 
intelligently. 

“Let me see if I understand you aright. Up 
to the time of your father’s second marriage you 
were continually with him; he was loviog and 
generous to you, and you were, very naturally, 
devoted to him. 

“He wos a student, but not a recluse ; on the 
contrary, he liked ihe society of his fellow 
creatures, and he gave no eéigns the misan 
thropiecal habits which he developed during his 
residence at the Grange, 

“ By your step-mother’s wish you were sent to 
school ; for some time after that you heard from 
your father constantly, then there was a gap ; no 
letters came, and you learned he was il) 

“ When the letters revoramenced you noticed 
# great change In the tone of them—it puzzled 








. | his feet. 
give me a few details concerning your own | 


you and continued to puzzle you all the time you 
were at school, 

“You never came home for the holidays, and 
you stayed at school longer than most girls do. 
Have I stated the facts correctly ?” 

“ Perfectly correct.” 

“Now I should like to see some of those 
letters sent’ you by your father—some of the 
a and later ones. Will you allow me to do 
this” 

“Unfortunately, it is impossible, I destroyed 
all. my corretpondence leaving the Grange.” 
The detective rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“ah, that is a pity, Still we must look else- 
where for our information, Where did your father 
live before settling down at the Grange?” 

“ He.and his wife seem to have travelled about. 
They visited all ihe capitals in Europe—this one 
amongst the rest, Indeed, now I come to think 
of it, I remember that Bruseels wae tha last place 
Lheard from before that gap I have mentioned 
to you. I think they must have been staying 
here sometime, I can fix the time more espe- 
cially because my father wrote to meon my birth- 
day, and sent me a little pocket-book as a 
present,” 

“]T suppose that pocket-book is worn out?” 

“No; Iam usingit still. I put it away when 
Thaditfirst. It was only after I left school that 
I began to make use of it. Here it is.” 

She drew from her pockets small ivory-covered 
book, with ber monogram upon it, and handed 
it Wickham, 

“You may open it,” she said, with a smile, 
seeing his hesitation, “I only make notes of my 
shopping expenses and things of that kind... It 
contains no secrets.” 

“What I hope is that it contains a clue to the 
place where your father stopped,” responded the 
detective. ‘Ah, here we are!” 

And he read aloud the inscription on the first 
page. 


“Veronica GrakaM, from her loving Father, 
August 21st, 188—, 20, Rue Blank, 
Avenue Louise, Brussels,” 


With a triumphant smile Wickham copied the 
address. 

‘* Things look a bib more hopeful now, Miss 
Graham. .I’ll make a visit to No. 20, Rue Blank, 
this very afternoon, and if 1 discover anything 
I'll come and report progress to you later on in 
the evening., I think I’m on the right track at 
last—if I don’t find out all there is to be known 
it won't be my fault,” 

The detective did not let the grass grow under 
An hour or two later he was ringing 
the bell of a pretty white-shuttered house in one 
of the numerous streets leading from the Avenue 
Louise, on the door of which was a small brass 
plate bearing the name,— 

“ Mrs, Belton !”’ 

In his best French—which, it must be confessed, 
was very bad—he asked for Madam Belton, and 
was led across the paved courtyard on which 
the big door opened to a emaller door on the left, 
and then into a fair-sized room with a parquet 
floor—rendered dangerously slippery by beeswax. 
A few rugs lay on the floor, a stove occupied one 
side of the room, a couch and some chaws were 
ranged against the wall. 

The apartment looked bare and comfortless in 
spite of its gilded walls and painted ceiling, 

Before long Mra. Belton enterei—a smail, fat, 
vivacious-locking Belgian, who had married an 
English husband, spent some years in London, 
and prided herself on her excellent English, which 
was, however, not quite so good as she fancied, 

Wickham had already made sundry inquiries 
about her, and had found out that she was in the 
habit of taking boarders, and was supposed to 
have rmoade a fair little fortune by so doing. 

Was monsieur a stranger in Bruxelles! Did 
he contemplate a long stay ? Was it for the pur- 

ose of learning the language he had come? 

ho had been so kind as to recommend him to 
her? Allthese questions madam poured forth 
very volubly without giving him time to answer. 

Wickham waited with stolid British patience 
until she finished ; then he said,— 

"No, madam, I'ia not come to study the lan- 





guage—it’s a very nice language, no doubt; but 
I'm aot an ambitious sort of man, aud my own is 
quite ood enough for me. I'll speak it now if 
you don’t object.” 

“ With the most pleasure of the world, mon- 
sieur,” madam responded, though she looked a 
trifle disappointed all the same. 

She wae short of boarders just now, and this 
Englishman would have been welcome to her 
“ ” 

“T want to speak about a gentleman and lady 
who were staying here some years” Mr, 
and Mrs. Caleb Graham. Do you remember 
them 1” 

Madam threw up her hands with a dramatic 

ture, 

‘But, yes! Very well indeed). Mr. Graham 
was a charming man—altogether delightful. But 
madam,” here followed an expressive shrug, 
sbowing that Mrs. Caleb Graham had somehow 
failed to commend herself to Mrs, Belton. 

“ Theré was a third to the party,” added Mrs, 
Belton, who, once set off, was inclined to be yery 
loquacious—“‘'a Mr. Dudley Maddox, He was 
always making experiments. I feared the house 
would be blown up, and I wished him to leave, 
But madam would ‘ot have it—she was very fond 
of the young man "—here the speaker looked at 
Wickham out of the corner of her eye, “I 
approved not of her behaviour, ‘She did neglect 
her husband, and the poor man was sick—sick 
unto death. Often have I gone it and talked to 
him while he lay on the couch, aiid his wife was 
running about in the company. of her cousin. 
He did speak always of the> same thing—his 
daughter, who was at school in Eogland, He 
begged she might be sent for ; bub no! madam 
would not have it, she would let her husband die 
without seeing the petite fille. I would have 
sent for her myself but it was not my affair, and 
as monsieur knows, it is a risk to raix oneself 
with the business of other people.” 

Exactly!" Wickham nodded approval of 
this sentiment. “So Mr, Graham was very ill 
while he was here *” 

* So ill that the doctor said he could not pos- 
sibly live one w and yetr big wife wop!d’have 
him go to Engladd ! “Premonstrate, this" doctor 
remonstrate—her hushand.beg her to let bim 
die in peace—but no! Go he must, and go he 
did.” i J 

“To England }” te 

“ Yes, and when the weather maké so hot that 
even people in \healih find it hard to keep well. 
It was in Septentber-- the early part of) Septew- 
ber, that they go, or the end of August»! 
forget which, but I: easily find out from: my 
diary, A diary is a usefal thing—very useful, I 
find,” mo 

Wickham. recalled to mind that:Vera’s las‘ 
letter irom her.father was in August-——then came 
the gap, and.efterwards the vague alteration in 
the tone. of the epistles that had distressed her 
somuch. He drew his chaira little nearer sthao 
of the widow, and assumedia confidential atti- 
tude, i 

“IT see Lam speaking to a clever woman, and 
one whose judgment is to be trusted,” he said, 
diplomatically. ‘‘ Now, I want.to-know your 
opinion of Mr, Graham—was he a man who 
seemed likely to commit a crinie }” 

“A erime—he! It would have been im- 
possible, He was kind, he’ was true, avd he was 
the soul of honour. I know it. Once I chanced 
to overhear a dispute between him and his.:wi'e 
—she bad been doing something that he dis- 
approved, aud be was remonetrating. She eaid 
it was only ‘sharp practice’. she had been 
guilty of, but he said it was dishonourable, and 
he would rathar die than stain hig honour. Then 
she laughed and mocked him,” 

“Were they well cif?’ ’ 

"JT think not—at the last. She. was extrava- 
gant; she bought fine dresses and jewels and 
chiffons, and went to theatres and amusements 
while he stayed at home, And. sometimes she 
reproached him for having no more money tv 
give her, When they left she wae in debt-—but 
not to me, She and I part nob, good. friends. 1 
tell her she ought to have shame for dragging 4 
dying man across the Channel,and she tell me 
to mind my own business,” 
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“But he was not dying--he lived many years 
after he left your house, 

Mrs, Belton pursed up her lips, and nodded 
her head emphatically, 

“So she say—but I believe it not. TF have 
eecn death often enough to know it, and there 
«was death on his face when he wish’ me good- 
bye. Jd he recovered, there was a miracle 
worked, and, as monsieur knows, these are not the 
days of mi ug 

Her tone and taanner Were full of significance. 
Wickham saw Was some underlying thought 
in her mind, 

“Tt seems to me you ought to be a detective, 
madam—you are cleverer than any I have ever 
met!” he exclaimed, ina burst of enthusiasm, 
which evidently gratified her. “i may as well 
confees to you'that I too have had suspicion of 
Mrs. Caleb. Graham, but I could never quite hit 
the right nail on the head, Why, if her husband 
died; should she want to conceal the fact?” 

Mrs Belton bent forward until her face was 
within a few inches of his own, and spoke in a 
whisper, , 

“Mr, Graham had a pension---it ceased at his 
death !” 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A COMMERCTAL CRISIS. 


Vera sat in the hotel sitting-room awaiting 
the return of Wickham, who had promised to 
let her know the result of his interview with 
Mrs, Beltons, The yonng girl was a good deal 
excited—so much so that she found it impvesible 
either to work or read, Suppose the detective’s 
euspicions were trae, and the old man at the 
Grange had not been her father afterall? In 
that case the. barrier . between hereelf and 
Maurice would be ‘removed--there would-be no 
reason why they should not marry each other ! 

She got be her seat and began to pace 
the room, while she tried! her best to curb her 
restless impatience. Oh, how slowly the minutes 
dragged—when would the: man come back! 
Her life of late had been-so calm and mono- 


tonous that she was quite unprepared for this’ 


new element. of doubt, and try how-she would 
she could nob control the wild hope that Wick- 
ham's suggestion had fanned into existence. 

In the midst of her meditation the door was 
suddenly burst open, and Mabel rushed in, white 
and trembling. 

“Ob, Vera, come to papa! He is in his room, 
in a fit, I think. I have never seen him like it 
beiore, and I don’t know what to do, Come at 
once, I’m afraid he is dying.” 

Vera followed. her into the. adjoining apart- 
ment, and as her eyes fell on Mr, Batler’s-figure, 
which was lying -on' the ground, she was much 
inclined to echo poor Mabel’e fear. 

His face was purple, bis breath came in short, 
stertorous gi his hands were clenched, a 
slight froth risen to his lips. 

in one of his clevched hands. was’ a letter, 
which he had apparently been in. the act of 
reading, when he was stri down. 

. ‘‘ Have ou sent for a doctor?” asked Vera, 
kneeling down by his side, and unloosening his 
collar and necktie, 

Mabel confessed she had not—she had been 
soirghtened that this most obvious duty had 
uot occurred to her, 

Luckily an English. doctor lived close at hand, 
aud in a few minutes he arrived. 

He was a short, dark man, with brueque man- 
ners, and & sharp voice, but there was an air of 
overness and authority about him that inspired 
both respect and obedience, and in less than half 
an hour the patieat showed the good effects of 

ireatment, 

Oddly enough, his first question was to ask 
for the letter that had been in his hand. 

‘It is here, dear pater,” Mabel answered, 
holdin g it up as she spoke. 

ae anyone read it }”’ 

_ ‘0. Wehave been too much taken up with 
you \> think of atything else,” 

H © seewed relieved, and turned to the doctor. 
, * 4 anxious to leave for England to-night, 
#0 you think I shall be uble to do so?” 





** Certainly not, It is quite out of the question.” 

The answer was accompanied by a very deci- 
ded shake of the head, whereupon Mr, butler 
groaned audibly. 

“ But I have business to arrange of the most 
important nature. “My presence is absolutely 
necessary,” he urged, “ Heaven only knows what 
may happen at my office in Loudon if I am not 
ou the spot.” 

“Tf you remain perfectly quiet, and keep your- 
self free from excitement, you may be able to 
travel in a few days, but that entirely depends 
on the sort of night you have,” was the 
inexorable reply, and Mr, Butler had to resign 
himself to the inevitable. 

He lay still for some moments as if lost ia 
thought; then he raised himself on his pillows, 
and addressed himse)f to Vera. 

“Will you undertake a journey to London for 
me, Miss Graben be 

“Certainly,” she responded, unhesitatingly. 
“ T will do anything I can for you, Mr. Butler.” 

“Then send’ Mabel aid the others out of the 
room, Imust talk business with you—yes, in 
spite of the doctor's orders, It’s all very well 
for him to tell me to keep myself free from ex- 
citement, bub that’s an impossibility, until 1 have 
arranged for something definite to be done.” 

The doctor shrugged hié shoulders and left 
the room, promising to send a soothing draught 
as soon as he got home, 

Mabel followed him, to ask certain questions 
relative to her father’s condition, aud Vera and 
the old gentleman were left alone together. 

His firat words were startling enough. 

“Miss Graham, Iam a ruined man! This 
letter which I received only just before my sei- 
gure, was to tell me thai my manazer, iv whom 1 
placed the most entire confidence, has taken. ad- 
ventage of my absence to embark in all sorts of 
gambling speculations on the Stock Exchange. 


“These have turned out disastrously, aud now.| 


he has levanted, and ft is discovered that it was 
with the firm’s. money that he was speculating. 
If I could only be.on the apot it is possible | 
might manage to tide over the crisis-—-but 1 
fear, not |” he added, with a groan of despair; 
*thinga seem too bad for much to be done.” 

Neturally enough, Vera. was considerably 
shocked by this revelation, but her first idea was 
that it should be kept from Mabel as long as 
possible, and in this Mr. Butler quite concurred, 

“ Anyhow, she'll know it all too soon, poor 
child,” he muttered. “She is a good girl, and 
would do anything in the world for me, but she 
does not understand business, and I dare not ev- 
trust her with the mission that I am going to 
placein your hands. It is a delicate one, I con- 
fess, and you may not find it altogether pleasant.” 

“T shal! not mind that,” Vera replied earnestly. 
“JT am only too glad to have. the chance of 
repaying, in whatever fashion, the manifold 
kindness I have received from you aud Mabel,” 

- Butler proceeded to explain what she was 
to do, 

First of all she must pay a visit to Lombard- 
street, and. see the head clerk there; then she 
must go to a City merchant named Parsons, and 
lay the state of the case before him. 

“ We have been friends all our lives, he and I,” 
added the old gentleman, “and I have helped 
him over many tight place, It's his turn to 
help me now.,; If I can only get ten thousand 
pounds I shall be able to tide matters. over, and 
save my reputation. 
to ask Parsons to advance this eum to me—he is 
rich and he can do it without inconvenience if he 
will... He is supposed to be rather fond of his 
money, I know, but surely he won't refuse me 


when he knows how much depends on his de- | 


cision, When he gives you the chequeyou must 
go yourself and pay it into the bank and then go 
back to Lombard-street. 

Here followed sundry directions, which, though 
of great importance to the stability of the firm 
of Butler & Oo., -have little to do with this 
story, and can therefore be omitted. 

Vera listened very attentively aud jotted down 
certain notes in her pocket book, She pokeessed 
areroarkably clear and some aptitude for 
business, and to Mr, ‘8 great relief showed 





' he observed incisively, 
What I want you to do is | r 





herself perfectly competent to undertake the task 
he set her, 

As so mucii depended on the speed with which 
it- was despatched Vera decided to start that 
very moment, and so catch the evening mail boat 
across the Channel, 

By doing this she would miss Wickham’s 
account of what, had passed between him and 
Mrs, Belton; but that could wait until her 
returu-—it was secondary in importance to this 
pressing need, 

So directly afterwards she fourd herself in a 
cab, being whirled along the boulevards to the 
station, where she was only just in time to take 
her ticket and catch the train, 

OF the details of the journey it is unnecessary 
to speak. The crossing was somewhat rough, 
certainly; but Vora wasa good sailor, and enjoyed 
it rather than otherwise, 

Naturally she was very anxious regarding the 
succeas of her mission ; it meant so much to Mr, 
Putler and Mabel. 

There was more than money at stake—there 
was the credié of a man who had always held 
his head up, and prided himself on the strictuese 
of his probity—the honour of his name, 

And these were uow io Vera’s charge. 

Arrived in Sondon she went to the hotel whose 
name Mr. Butler had given her, and then made 
her way to his office. 

From the general appearance of its interior 
it was clear that things were very much at sixes 
and revere, 

The clerks, instead of attending to their usual 
business, were gathered together in groups dis- 
cussing the situation—some anxious 
evough, as they thought. of the probable logs of 
their situations. 

She delivered her credentials to the chicf clerk, 
who, although evidently surprised, seemed, on 
the whole, relieved at her appearance, and 
informed ber that uo change had taken place in 
the aspect of affairs since he wrote his letter, 

He agree! that by the aid of ten thousand 
pounds in cash the firm might be saved, but 
unless such a sum were forthcoming it was 
doomed, 

Then, came the interview that Vera dreaded 
most with Mr, Parsons, This man was the father 
of the young fellow chosen by Mr, Butler as his 
daughter's future husband, and perhaps the 
remembrance of this had something to do with 
the tremor of fear with which Vera sought him. 

From Brussels she had, before starting, des- 
patched a telegram informing him of ber invended 
arrival, thus he was prepared to receive her, and 
she was at once ushered into his presence. 

He was a tall stout man, with grey hair and 
beard, and anu inposing presence—a gentleman 
who evidently held very pronounced views as to 
his own importance. 

He eyed the young girl with a quick compre- 
hensive glance that took in every detail of her 
appearance, and then courteously bade her be 
seated, 

Vera had a humiliating sense of ineffectiveness 
as she sat there under that cold keen gaze, 
giving the details of Mr. Builer’s petition. 

Her corpanion raised his bushy grey eyebrows 
as #he named the amount of the required loan, 
and she instinctively knew from his expression 
that her mission was a failure. 

* Ten thousand pounds is a large amount, and 
the security Mr, Butler offers is a very poor one,” 
* Of course it is possible 
that the eum might set the busiaess on its legs 
again; but.on the other hand it is by no means 
cértain, and I cannot afford to run the risk.” 

Poor Vera’s heart sank-—as much at his tone 
as ab the words themeelves. But she was not 
going to give up so easily. 

“Mr, Butler is honesty itself 

“T am quite aware of that. He would pay 
back the loan if he could! But it wight be im- 
possible for him to do ao.” 

And he trusted: so entirely to your help—he 
said you were such friends.” 

Mr. Parsons winced at the 
reproach, 

“ So we have been in the past—so I hope we may 
bé in the future, But this is a macter of busi- 
ness, not friendship ; and between the two must 
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be drawn a strict line of demarcation. It is 
useless discussing it any longer. My mind ia 


entirely made up. I cannot comply with Mr. 
Butler's request, so I need not detain you any 
longer, Miss a— Graham ”— glancing at her 
card, which was on the table ore him, and 
rising as an intimation that the conversation was 
at an end, 

After this Vera had no alternative but to take 
her departure, which she did very miserably, as 
she knew Mr. Butler had counted confidently on 
the merchant's assistance, and his refusal to give 
it left him without a resource. What would he 
do when she told him } 

Poor Vera almost felt ac if she herself were in 
fault as she left the fine roomy office with its 
ponderous writing-table and plate-glass windows, 
aod descended the stairs into the street, 

At the door she paused, wondering whether 
she had better telegraph to Brussels for further 
instructions or go back to Lombard-street and 
consult the chief clerk there as to what there was 
left to do, 

The sound of her own name spoken in accents 
of surprise made her look up, and she saw stand- 
ing before her no less a person-than Mabel’s oid 
lover— Clement Harcourt 

The coincidence struck her as singular, she was 
almost inclined to look upon it as a good omen, 
and her manner as she returned his ting was 
extremely cordial, as indeed it would have been 
under any circumstances, for she really liked the 
young doctor very much, and sympathised deeply 
with poor Mabel’s love story. 

“ Are you staying in London?” he asked, 

“ Yea; at the ——- Hotel.” 

“ And—Mabel ?” 

“She is in Brussels with her father.” 


“Te she well” 
Bhe has been rather delicate 


“Fairly well. 
lately.” 

His face clouded over, He was full of 
inquiries. What ailed her? what were 
symptoms? had she consulted a doctor? Ib was 
clear that he was as deeply in love with her 
as ever. 

“And how are you getting on, yourself?” she 
asked him, as he turned to walk with her. 

“Very well indeed. You know that I have 
said good-bye to Wales, and set up for myself in 
Harley-street? It was rather an ambitious thin 
to do, but luckily it has answered well, an 
T am making my way in my profession, though 
of course I haven’t amassed a fortune yet.” 

“ Fortunes, seem to me, more easily spent than 
made,” she observed, with a sigh. 

“You speak feelingly, Mies Graham. I hope 
you have not been losing money lately.” 

“T should have to get it before I could lose it,” 
ehe replied, smiling; and then she decided to tell 
him the business that had brought her to London, 
and ask his advice as to her next in 

He was clever and clear-sighted, and he might 
be able to suggest something ; he would certainly 
do hia best, if only for the sake of Mabel, 

He listened attentively to her recital, and when 
ashe finished, said,— 

“Do you know I am almost inclined to rejoice 
that the old gentleman finds himself in this 
dilewoma} Perhaps it will be the means of bring- 
ing Mabel nearer to me.” 

“ But think of poor Mr. Butler's distress—yes, 
and Mabel’s own ! Ib will ki? him if he loses the 
credit of which he has always been so proud, and 
she will feel ib very deeply too.” 

Av expression of compuuction crossed the young 
doctor's face. 

*T ought not to have said what I did. It ts a 
terrible thing for a man of Mr, Butler’s age to 
find himself in such a position. Dves be really 
think that ten thousand pounds will set him on 
his lege again }” 

" He is sure of it, and_his principal clerk saye 
the same thing.” 

Harcourt did not speak for some moments. He 
seemed to be lost in thought. Vera watched him 
anxiously, and at last, unable to restrain her im- 
patience, she said,— 

“Do you see any means of his getting this 
sum?” 

“T fancy Ido; at least, it is a chance, and we 
ean but try it, I will explain. A little while 








> I had a patient— a young girl—ill with 
diphtheria ; she was an only child and the 
darling of her parents, who were very wealthy 
people. An operation was uecessary, and in 
order to save the patient’s life a tube had to be 
introduced into her throat, and the poison drawn 
through it, 

“ Of course it was a risky business—eucking 
the poison out, but I did it, and the girl re- 
covered, The parents were profuse in their 
expressions of gratitude; they offered me all 
sorts of extravagant things, and seemed as if 
they would hesitate at nothing by way of 
acknowledgment. Now, if I were to go to them 
and say I had urgent need of ten thousand 
pounds I feel pretty certain they would lend it 
me on my own personal security, and more than 
that, they would nob press for payment for two 
or three years, If at the end of that time Mr. 
Butler were not able to meet the liability I 
— I could manage it myself. Yes, I'll 
try t ! »” 

“Tt is very generous of you,” Vera said ; but 
he only laughed, 


“T’'m not so sure of the aoe ay Don’t you 
see that | am playing a game for high stakes—as 
represented by Mabel }” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
AN OLD AOQUAINTANCB, 


Tae midday sun was shining down with fierce 
strength on an arid plain in the great North 
Am continent. As far as the eye could 
reach there was no sign of civilisation, no trace 
of human habitation. Great barren mountains 
hemmed it in, and in the distance still loftier 
ranges were visible, capped with snow. ‘There 
was no vegetation, save indeed a few stunted 
ear dun Cah ern party eonngensd of wt 
grey dust, ich was com o! t, 

or fresh mB ong Hes was no trace 
and these were what a small party of horsemen 
who rode slowly across the desert were evidently 
in search of. 
looked weary and travel worn, their 
clothes bore signs of considerable wear and tear, 
their faces were bronzed to pretty well the colour 
of mahogany, although their soft felt hats were 
lied low down over their brows. The two 
‘oremost ones, who were young men under 
thirty, and seemed to be in command of the 
party, rode alone, conversing now and again as 
t went, 

‘Rather a bad look out, isn’t it, St, John?” 
said the elder of the two, whose name was 
Craven, and who had been Maurice's travelling 
companion eince be left England.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Maurice, cheerfully. ‘ We 
have been in as great a strait as this before, and 
lost our beutinge too, If we could only find a 
well, or water of any kind, I shouldn’t mind.” 

“Ay, but there’s the difficulty ; so far as I 
can see there’s no water to be had, and it’s quite 


i 


clear that our supplies won’t last lobger than to 
day. We have been most careful of them, too. 
Well, 8 man can only die once,” 

“Don’t talk of death, Craven! Why, good 


Heavens, man, you don’t mean to say you are 
going to show the white feather |” 

“ Not a bit of it. Only we have been wander- 
ing round for four days without being able to 
find our track, and it seems to me just as likely 
we shall be another four days before we hit it, 
Io’s enough to make one feel rather despairing.” 

Maurice looked at him anxiously. This strain 
of despondency was so unlike his usual cheerful- 
ness that he suspected there must be something 
wrong with the young man, His glance did not 
tend to reassure him, Craven was pale and 
somewhat wild-eyed, while his manners and 
expression betrayed a listlessness usually quite 
foreign to them. It was easy to see the hard- 
ships of the last few days—the insufficient rations, 
and scanty supplies of water had left their mark 
on him, Sup he were to break down—out 
there in the salt plain, with no doctor, 
and no remedies at hand ! 

** Cheer up, old fellow |" he said, as gaily as he 
could—though his own spirits were far enough 





removed from gaiety. “It’s always darkest 
before the dawn, you know.” 

** But is the dawn coming! I doubt it.” He 
rode on in silence for a few minutes, Maurice 
meanwhile keeping a sharp look out around; then 
cate Miventlie: “it eapittng. decddl kage 
across his saddle. mn 
ee nas ae ook pe eee om ae 
England safe and sound, will you take a message 
for me?” 

“ Of course I will. Who is it?” 

“A woman—that goes without He 
laughed rather bitterly. “You know . 
Geraldine Chandos, her I died with her 
name on my lips, Perbaps that'll convince her 
that my love was too good to be thrown away 
after all.” 

Maurice looked surprised—and indeed he felt 
so, for he had had no idea that love passages had 
taken place between these two, 

“Geraldine Chandos!” he repeated. “Do 
you mean my Aunt, Lady Evremond’s niece?” 

“ Certainly--whom else should I mean? Are 
you astonished that 1 am in love with her?” 

“T think I am—s little.” 

“And yet it ought to seem a natural enough 
thing to you that apy man should lose his heart 
to her!” 

Craven spoke with such significance that his 
companion turned once more to look at him, 


| inquiringly. 


7 was never an admirer of Miss Chandos,” 
he added, after a slight pause, 

“ Weren’t you? All the same, it was looked 
—_ as a settled thing that you would marry 


“Wes it—by whom?” 

“ Your uncle sud aunt—Lord and Lady Evre- 
mond, and by the young lady herself.” 

Maurice grew red beneath his tan, 

“ You have surely made a mistake.” 

“I wish to Heaven I had!” breathed 
other, fervently. “I will make a clean 
ib to you, St. John. I have been in 
Geraldine Chandos for two years ; 
her, and she refused me, giving me to understend 
at the same time, that her affections were other- 
Perhaps I oughtn’b to mention 
pose it matters—in all likeli- 

df.us ever see her again. 
It was in despair at her refusal that I 
thie journey with you.” 

Maurice sat very still in his saddle,” gazing 
straight before him at the misty outlinejof the 
way wane po through defil 

were n0W iD gh a narrow dejile 
sabes two penetra which seemed to have 
suffered lately from some volcanic disturbance. 

Great boulders strewed their path, and above 
them still huger ones seemed to balance 
tremblingly over their heads ready to be dis- 
placed by the slightest movement. 

Look here, Oraven ; you have been frank with 
me, I'll be equally frank with you,” he said, 
abruptly. ‘So far from being a lover of Miss 
Chandos I have fully made up my mind never 
to marry. I was engaged to a girl whom I loved 
with all my heart aud soul. Fate stepped in acd 
divided us. It ie impossible that any other 
woman can take her place, and I shail be true to 
her memory as long as I live.” . 

As he ceased speaking a very extraordinary 
thing happened. Across the gorge came the 
whi-per of a human voice, very c!ear and distinct, 
and the words it eaid were, — 

“ Vera Graham-~ Vera Graham.” 

Maurice started so violently that hia horse, 
resenting the sudden pull at the rein, reared 
high in the air and backed so furiously that the 
young man had much ado to keep his seat. 

At the same moment one of the boulders fell 
from above and crashed down on the path 
immediately in frout of him. If he had been half 
a yard nearer his doom would have been scaled. 

“ Quick, quick!” cried Craven, who was some 
little distance in advance. “Let us ged out of 
this place as soon as we can. There is treachery 


about.” 

He put spurs to his horse, and galloped ahead, 
followed by Maurice, who was considerably 
startled, if not alarmed, by this stran 


his ge occurrence. 
Once beyond the limite of the defile they drew 
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rein, and looked back, with a view of ascertaining 
the cause of ft. , 

Nothing was visible except a bear, one of the 
grizaly ones those regions, 
trotting off with lum swiftness, startled at 

of the rock, whose echoes 
had not even yet died away. 

“ Could it have been that animal that loosened 
the boulder }” queried Maurice of his companion, 
but with a certain amount of incredulity. 

“[ should say not. At aby rate it couldn’t 
have been the bear that spoke.” 

« Ah, then you heard it too? I was beginning 
to think it noust have been my fancy.” 

“ Procious little fancy ! words were az 
clear ae daylight. By the way, who is Vera 
a v 


Graham 1 
“The girl I was speaking to you about.” 
Craven gave vent to a long low whistle. 
“ By George, talk of coincidences! But this 
must be something more than a coincidence. 


There must be-—— 
lie was interru in a sufficiently impres:ive 
monner. A bullet whizzed through the air, 


evidently aimed at Maurice, He swerved to one 
side, with the result that it only grazed his 
cheek. The blood, however, burst from the 
wound, and for the moment Craven feared it 
ighd be a» mortal one, 

a second he was off his horse, and by his 


friend’s 

“All t, old fellow,” Maurice aaid, reassur- 
ingly, while he folded his handkerchief into a pad 
to staunch the blood. “It’s nothing much, only a 
flesh wound.” 

“That’s not the fault of the man that fired 
the revolver, then,” Craven responded, ly. 
“I¢ was aimed deliberately at you, I d say, 
with the Intention of letting daylight through 
you. There must be some murderous hound 
stulkieg up there among the rocks. You stay 
here, and the others go and hunt him 
éut.” 

But Maurice was not likely to be behind hand 
in such » chase, and after ing his horse he 
followed the rest up the incline and began to 
— ferey Hey roughly — righ hom that 
were likely to a efficient -place 
for hia assailant. ipl oe 

For some time their efforts were met by 
complete failure ; but i apron the sound of a 
human voiee came ech ng down the mountains, 
and looking up they beheld the figure of a man 
waving a tattered old hat as if in derision, . He 
was some distance above them, and sprang from 
rock torock with the agility of a born mountaineer; 
but at this distance it was impossible to recognise 
+e or indeed his figure. 

raven, by way of answering his challenge, let 
fly s bullet, but its only effect was to call forth a 
peal of scornful laughter, aad at the same time 
the man disappeared from view. 

N rye worth while following, think you?” 
atkei Oraven, addressing himself to Maurice, who, 

shook his head 


' - 

“T think not. He evidently knows the place 
well, sad we should have a very chance of 
catching him up. Besides, we be out in the 
open presently, and then there'll be no further 
risk of revolver shots from him.” 

“Have you any idea as to his identity |” 

“ Not the test.” 

“Tt would > seem as if he might be a 
personal enemy of your own.” 

Yea, his actions seem to point to that con- 
Ausion ; but I really did not know that I had an 
— the world, Hulloa! what have we 

He was looking on the ground as he 
Where an ominous crimeon had stained ros 
Craven bent down to examine it, 

“Fresh blood,” he observed, “and a trail of 
*pots. Let us follow it.” 

_ They did so, keeping their revolvers ready, for 
io these wild ons it was necessary to be 
always on the alert for possible foes, The spots 
ef blood w less frequent, but they still a 
peared at intervals for some distance, until 
searchers were faced by an upright wall of rock, 
in trout of which » few bushes were growing. 


vraven pushed his way behind these, and then 
Save vent to a little ery of triumph. . 








“I's a cave; I thought so! Now look out for 
adventures,” 

Maurice put his band on his friend’s shoulder 
to draw him back. 

“Wait a minute. Don’t venture in without a 
lantera, We may find ourselves in a lair of 
grizalies, and that wouldn't be pleasant.” 

Craven waited 2 until a torch was 
— All his former depression seemed to 

ve deserted him, perhaps because of the ex- 
citing events of the Inet half-hour which had 
broken the former vugoomen Sy: the journey, or 
ae gh this is more likely—because he no 
onger feared Maurice’s rivalry with Geraldine 
Chandos. 

Very cautiourly the little advanced, the 
flaming torch held high above head of the 
foremost one, and casting dense shadows on the 
rocky walls and floor. 

The cave was, indeed, a sort of natural gallery, 
with many twists and turna in it ; with a lofty 
roof, from which curious stalactites hung pendant 


and glistening, looking like so many serpents | 


twisted into strange contortions, which seemed to 
move in the shifting shadows of the torch. 

The sir was damp and cold and vault-like, 
and made the explorers shiver. Once, indeed, 
Maurice, who felt hixaself in a sense responsible 
for the safety of the others, paused. 

“Would it not be wiser to go back? Remember 
we are only four, and we know nob the strength 
of the party we may have to face,” 

But Craven would not hear of a retreat. The 
spirit of adventure was fired in his blood, and 
caution was out of the question, 

“Hush!” he said, bending his head to listen, 
“T thought I heard something like a in 

They all stood still and strained their ears to 
catch the slightest echo that might break the 
silence, 

For a few seconds all was quiet ; then there 
came the distinct sound of a human voice moaning 
out as if in pain. 

“Who is there?” cried Maurice, raising his 
voice. 

There was no response, and the explorers 
pushed on, examining every hole and corner as 
they went, They were at least determined thai 
nothing and no one should escape them. 

1t was Maurice who first spotted the occupant 
of the cavern—an old man, lying on some cut 
branches in a little recess on the floor. He was 
apparently in pain, but the pain seemed leas than 
the fright from which he had been suffering since 
he scented the approach of strangers. 

“Thank Heaven you are white men!” he 
muttered, piously; “I was afeard you was In- 
jans, Now I shall be able to die in peace, I 


» » 


4 
“Why, what has happened to you!” asked 


, kneeling down on rocky floor in 
order to examine him, “Are you alone here?” 
“I’m alone since my took and left 


me, I'm dying of thirst, just dying of it.” 

His appearance was pitiable in the extreme, 

He was an old man, over sixty, with a spare, 
sinewy frame which must, at one time, have 
possessed great strength. Now it was shrunken 
and gaunt. His cheeks were hollow, the skin 
falling into loose wrinkles about the bones, and 
per gazing forth wildly from their deep 
sockets. 


Evidently he must have suffered considerable 
hardships of late, in addition toa wound on the 
left side of his forehead. 

“How did you get that?” Maurice asked, 
pointing to it, after a whispered consultation with 
Craven, which resulted in the latter going out to 
get their last treasured bottle of water. 

*T fell down—lost my footing, and struck my 
forehead against a jagged piece of rock. It 
pretty nigh did for me at the time—that and the 
thirst, Happen you hav’nt got any water?” 
he added wistfully, and yet with a certain hope- 
lessness that seemed tosay he had little faith in 
the granting of his request. 

His joy when a tot of the precious liquid was 
held to his lips was intense, 

He drai it to the last drop with a fierce 
greed that seemed to be on leat it should, 
even yet, be snatched from 

“T never thought as how a drink of water 











would teste like thot,” he remarked, as Maurice 
took the empty cup from him. 

As he spoke, he looked up into the young man’s 
— wae strongly illuminated by the flare 
of lantern. 


An expression of puzzled wonderment came 
in his eyes, and almost involuntarily he ex- 


— 

“ Why it’s Mr, St. John !” 

Sole was naturally amazed to hear his 
name spoken by « stranger under auch circum- 
stances ; he looked at the old man again more in- 
tently than before, but failed to recognize him. 

** Who are you!” he asked, with curiosity. 

The man hesitated, as if uncertain whether he 
would do well to answer the question, his face, 
meanwhile, expreasing a variety of emotions, fear 
a predominant, 

“ T eaid we should be tracked down even yet, 
T told him so, but he laffed and said I was in my 
do ” he muttered, half to himself, “ It’s 
Providence—that’s what it is.” 

Maurice, failing to understand the drift of these 
ramblings, put them down to delirium, and in- 
deed, the old man’s appearance was wild enough 
to justify the idea, 

is eyes rolled, his featuree twitched ; evidently 
he was very strongly agitated. 

Suddenly he raised bimeg!f on his elbow, and 
peered round at the curious faces about him. 

“Is there e’er a one of you a3 is summat of a 
doctor?” he asked, ‘My pardner, what's just 
left me, knew a sight about medicine, and such 
things, and he told meI was took for death. 
Is it true #” 

There was an ominous silence. 

None of the four men surrounding him could 
claim much medical skill, and yet all saw the 
sign manual of Desth in that pallid face---it 
required no technical knowledge to discover tha 
touch, 

In the pause that followed the old man read 
his answer. His head drooped forward on his 
breast, and he groaned. A minute later he 
looked up again. 

‘T’'ll make a clean breast of everything now. 
Dudley Maddox has gone and left me here to 
die—he’s took the gold with him, too, But I'll 
be even with him yet! Mr. St. Johu, my name’s 
James Thrupp, and I used to live at Greystoke 
Grange. I’m going to tell you who killed your 
brother Frank !"" 


(To be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 
DOWN AT PENGE, 


Prrox Fanxcanp did not return to Germany 
so soon as he had promised. He had set the 
contract so well in hand that the work could 
continue in his absence for o time ; so he stayed 
at Penge. ‘ 

He was very much in the society of Miss 
Millard. The girl was beautiful, and beautiful 

irls had, perhaps, too much power over Percy’s 


From the moment that he discarded Fanny he 
began to convince himeelf of her guilt, and try to 
think how he could best get rid of her. She was 
in his way. 

“ Fettered,” he would say to himself—" chained 
for life—and to 4 faithless woman. How blindly 
men in their mad on rush into their destiny, 
thin only of the present joy, caring nothing 
for the future that may come!” 

‘Why should I regard her as an obstacle}” 
he went on, when the beauty of Miss Millard 
tempted him—when the pleased glow of her fair 
yon the soft light in her eye told him that 
her regard for him was deepening into tenderest 
feeling. “The girl is no more to me than aa 
if she were dead. She will never urge her 
claim—never reveal the secret. She is nothing 
to me now.” 

The actual thought in his mind, the idea that 
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he dared not whisper or give shape to, was that “And Idon’t know what to think of mar- She sighed. 


he might marry Adelaide Millard, and the past 
would never be known. 


The days wore on, and still he lingered at home, | 


Fauny fading from his soul, the old love lessening, 
he new passion creepingin. He was skilled in 
tie icitiatory mysticism of courtship—the little 
igas and tokens by which meu know they are 
welcome suitors—and he was a welcome suitor 
to Adelaide. 

Mr, Millard gave good dinuers, and Perey was 
always invited. The only sou of the great 
Lambeth builder aud contractor was too important 
& personage to be lost sight of by a man who 
sometimes stood in need of aid. 

“Tb would be a good thing for Adelaide,” Mr. 
Millare had said to his wife. 
young Valkland is safe. Vitey has been in with 
me lately, and dropped heavily—lost more than 
he can get back in the nexb four years.” 

“Have you had apy losses?” Mrs, Millard 
inquired. She had very little knowledge of 
business mattera, and she took ‘less interest in 
them. 

Her husband showed his teeth in a grim’smile. 
It wa> a saying of his that for s business man to 
confess & loss was to admit an enemy into the 
eamp, end he added that next to being successful 
was to seem 80, 

"While you have money az you require it,” 
he said—‘‘ while your household expenses and 
your milliners’ bille—which, by the way, need 
not be so heavy—are paid, you had better not 
trouble yourself about my transactions, “The 
thing is, we must give a dinner, seb young Falk- 
iand and Vitey together, and see what can be 
fone with them.” 

So the dinner was giver,'and Percy met Mr. 
Vitey, That gentleman was a middle-height 
man, of spare figure, keen, deep-seb eyes, and 
the hard, cynic features of a man whose ruling 
passion had been making money, 

fe had mentioned Adelaide once or twice in a 
way that evinced his intentions, He had talked 
avoud au-estate, a splendid family seat, which 
had fallen into his possession by the lapse of a 
mortgage he held on it, and said that he thought 
of settling down, 

‘Aud | want a young and beautiful creature,” 
Le said to Mr, Millard. “I have lived too long, 
and passed too many, to be satisfied with any but 
the best now,” 

What would you settle upon her?” ssked 
Millard. 

**Ten thoueand,” 

“You are thinking of my Adelaide,” said 
Millard, “ You may as well epeak out.” 

“TI am thinking of her, 
have any chance }” 

* You can try.” 

Aad then the matter dropped. 
monetary transaction. 


It was a mere 
Ten thousand pounds, of 


which he intended to be the trustee, would be | 


very useful to Mr. Millard in his operations ; so 
he informed Adelaide, with his customary brevity, 
that she must learn to look upon Mr, Vitey as 
her suitor, 

Adela had to obey. She had a religious sense 
of duty. The school in which she had been 
trained was a good one, and she had been taught 
to eacrifice everything to the will of her parents, 
She was a coquette, fond of admiration, rich 
lresaing, and luxury; but she was efill the 
pure-hearted, gentle English girl, whose faults 
were but a thin veneer over the sweetness of 
her nature, 

She was glad when Percy came, because 
there was a change. The younger’ Falkland 
helped her to a iarge extent out of her diffi- 
culty. His cool ss:urance, the nerve with 
which he did anything and everything enabled 
him to entirely set Mr. Vitey aside—in fact, 
for all the regard Percy pxid to Mr. Vitey or 
his position, Mr: Vitey might as well have not 
existed, 

Mr. Millard had inetructed his wife to lead 
up the dinner table conversation, so that it 
should touch upon the matrimonial question. 
The lady did her mission well. She referred 
gracefully to a poor friend of hers who was so 
unhappy ; the poor dear was very youpg-——s0 waa 
her husband, 


“Vitey ‘is risky— | 


Do you think I shall | 


riages between young people,” she added, “Ib 
often seems to me that a girl had. better. marry 
a oteady, middle-aged man. Don’t you think 
so?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Percy, giving a glance 
to Adela, who was. his vis-a-vis. “Men who 
marry late in life, and then chooge a young girl, 
are either worn-out reprobates, or sordid-minded 
beings, who never have loved, and never can 
really loye,’” 

“Those. are exceptional cases,” suggested 
Mr, Vitey, to whom the remark had gone likes 
direct thrust. t 

“Granted,” said Percy; “but I do not. like 
| exceptional. things, especially in marriage, the 
rule is the safer, I never heard of a girl marry; 
ing an elderly man without I feel much regrets 
It is suggestive of throwing a sweet May blossom 
on the cold breast of winter, to let it. wither.” 

Adela thanked him with a look. Mrs, 
Millard sipped her, wine and coughed. Mr, 
Vitey took refuge in his curry, and looked red, 
Mr. Millard said he agreed with Percy. 

“And very well expressed,” he added, with 
a glance that showed he enjoyed the palpable hit 
at his friend, “eh, Vitey ?' 

*Abem—yes, Ouly [ am not sentimental, and 
T do not like comparisons.” 

“ Similes,” corrected Percy. 

“Whichever you please, Mr, Falkland, But 
a young lady is no more like a sweet, May blossom 
—sweet nonsense !—than a middle-aged man is 
like the cold breast of winter.” 

Poetry and percentage never did agree,” 
smiled Mr, Falkland, “TF you question my 
reply, I must put it to the ladies, Mrs, Millard” 

~and he made a very graceful. little bow 
towards the lady,—-do you think Mr, Vitey was 
justified in taking exception ?” 

“No, Mr. Falkland, . lt waa very pretty, and 
you were right.” 

“Thanks, And, Miss Millard, you?” , 

The final word and the look that accompanied 
it fully expressed the interrogative. 

*T quite agree with Mr, Falkland.” 

“Then the verdict is against me,”. said Mr. 
Vimey, hiding his discomfiture under an 
assumption of good humour. He was a well- 
bred man; a City gentleman of, good position 
and integrity—commercial integrity—and he 
could bear himself with grace. “I must keep 
to my percentage and the winter, leaving the 
sweet May blossoms and the poetry to Mr. 
Falkland.” 

Adela sung to them after dinner! Percy huvg 
epraptured over the piano. Mr. Vitey yawned 
at the song, bub took a lively interest in the 
singer, - The older man admired the woman only, 
the younger was charmed, as it were, with the 
artiste apart from herself, 

She left the piano when fatigued, or . rather 
because Percy, anxious to get her out of Mr. 
Vitey’s way, glanced at the garden and suggested 
a ramble. 
| ‘* Yee,” said Mr. Vitey; “and Mies Millard 

will do me the honour.” . 

“Sit down and have a cigar with, me,” said 
Mr, Millard, with «laugh; "leave the young 
people to themselves, You will find my old 
Madeira better than star-gazing.” 

The City gentleman sat down again. He gazed 
very augrily at bie friend. There is something 
ludicrous in an elderly man’s rivalry, unless he 
cab conquer by the mere force of weiglit of years 
and dignity of character. 

Percy led Miss Millard into the garden, She 
put on athin white gauze silk scarf, a preity 
feature of dra that made the beauty of her 
full white oulders more remarkable, and 
deepened without hiding their baby-like dimples. 

“Yes, you are very beautiful,” ssid Percy, 
unconsciously ubtering his: thought. 

* Pardon me, Miss Millard.” 

“Tt is the sort of sin one can. pardon easily” 
—she smiled— for you said it so sincerely,” 

“Tt came from my heart, Is it true—I 
have heard it from. those cubs."~be meant 
her brothers, and: he spoke of them with undis- 
guised contempt-—"‘that Mr, Vitey was ever in 
any way looked upon as. a povsible suitor for 
you?” 














** Tp is true.” tt 

“What a-sacriice it would be)” he said, 
“ Surely you do not care for-him}’” 

“Notan atom, I have a.eold shiver at the 
mere idea,” ‘ 

They had reached..the end of the garden, 
Thee was @ door that opened into a lane shut 
in by pretty hedgerows. ; 

Percy pushed the door open. The lane was 
about two feet below the level. of the garden, and 
Perey jumped down lightly, sks sey! 

“Will you come,” he said, facthg her and 
opening his arms, “or are youafraidt” 

“ Stand farther back, and see, | /Bubmind you 
catch me.” i deligh ey 

The tiny satin slipper and delitate ank!o 
twinkled for a moment om his sight as she leaped. 
She had much girlish grace and freedom, and 
liked anything slightly adventurous.» . 

He caught her, His arms cloged. and: crushed 
her in a momentary embrace. He would have 
kissed. the lovely face so near hia own, but he 
dared not, th he was-very daring. 

Adela did. not move, A expression 
came into her face, and she limped:a step, » 

“What have you done?” he acid, anxiously. 

BB apa sg ning 4 i San ft 

The garden door had closed; it hadva: lock 
that shut of itself. Perey shattered it though 
in a moment, and pickiug her up in ‘his erms, 
took her iu. The fair'arms twined involuntarily 
round his neck. . She had fainted. ' 

“My darling |” said) Perey—and’ he rained 
kisses on the pallid face—“I am ‘sorry—very 
sorry i” i 

No response. Only a faint colour:stole into 
her cheeks, and the soft arms twined. more 
heavily. He hore her into the drawing-room, 
and laid her on the coveh, - . 

“ Get out of the way,” he #aid, to Mr, Vitey, 
who came forward in much alarm: ." for a 
doctor—Mizs Millard has broken her ankle, I 
fear.” iad 

“Even then you need not carry your sympathy 
so far,” said Mr. Vitey, augrily, for»Percy, for- 
getting everything but his regret at the beautiful 
creature in pain, had knelt by her side, pillowed 
her head on his shoulder, and pressed his lips to 
hers, He might have done’ the same: to a sick 
child, and with the same feeling, but Mr. Vitey 
did not like it, we el 

“Go to the deuce!” said Perey, Hedid not 
use much ceremony when he felt deeply.“ What 
is it to you $” 

Mr. Vitey eaid. it waa remarkably. strange 
conducb, but Mr. Millard hurried hint out of the 
room. The latter gentleman: was quite satisfied 
with the turn events were taking, and he thought 
the accident a rather fortunate oceurrence, : 

‘The doctor was sent for, and he came. Percy 
went out reluctantly while the); t was 
attended to, In the hall the strotigaand.of Mr. 
Millard fell.apon bis shoulder. : f : 

“What am I to understand?’ said Adela’s 
father. ‘‘I may be permitted to express some 
surprise, as I have heard no declaration.” 

Percy felt that he bad gonaitoo far.to retract. 
He made up his mind Miss Millard should be 1s 
at avy risk, oe 

“That I love your daughter,” he said, in the 
haughty way peculiar to him when he was 
questioned.. “If you thought my conduct 
strange you must consider the circumstances. 

Mr. Millard held out his hand. (20. ©\ y 

“Tf Adela lovee you, and I think she.does——- 

* T am sure of it,” : ¥ 

“ Well, then,” smiled the other, “she shiall be 
yours, if with your father’s sanction.” 

They shook hands upon it, » 

Perey’s head swaz as he returned tothe draw- 
ing-room, He meditated nothing less thau © 
crime ; bub passion would not let him» think of 
it. 

- Adela was sitting up when he entered. Her 
mother had told her what had ha Adels 
had a dim sense of it herself. The faintness of 


pain merely deprives the sufferer of conisciournes* 
—the body swoons—the mind is keenly alive 
what is said or done. pte s 

Mr. Vitvy bad left the house in high dudgeon, 
and there was an end of him, He'said’ very bad 
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things about. that dinuer, and was not quite fair. 
in bis description of Percy. Whenever anyone 
mentioned. Penge to him he sneered, and said 
that ne gemtleman or man of sense would live in 
such 8 place. .As for the ore hee bah ! 
placed a chair by Adela’s side, and her 
ttle delicate hand dropped shyly into his, 

“Ts it sevious $”’ be said, in his gentleet tone, 

“Not-very, Ishall be out in a day or two.” 

“ And till then I ehali be in torture, I can- 
not, forgive. myself.” Then he dropped his 
tone lower stiil,. “I have epoken to your father, 


Adelaide,” 

“Yes!” 

The simple, word ‘was full of shy inquiry, aud 
the sweeb.eyes droog: 

“He consents, you glad?” 


Adela gave him her other hand. He turned 
the averted face towards him, and touched her 
forehead with his lipa, Af the moment he did 
so came a memory that smote him sharper than a 
ue, 3 

"If ever I forget you, or love another, or cease 
to love you,” db enid,  raay Heaven deal with me 
as [ deserve 1” 

They were his own words—the words that in 
one of his momenta of passion he had spoken to 
Fanny when she was Fanny West, , 

But he looked at Adelaide, 

“How,” he asked himeelf ip agony, “can I give 
ap this beautiful girl who loves me so ?” 

“Percy,” shy said—it was the first time she 
had spoken hig name, and it sounded strangely 
sweet——"' You have som trouble.” . 

“None, dearest, except your pain.” 

“ That will soon be.over, Besides, you can 
come and sit with me till I'am able to go out.” 

“ Mine |” he gaid, silently. ‘You shall ‘be 
caine, if T tisk rain—perdition 1” 

The man was fated; His passion always had 
heen stronger than his judgment. 

He went evety day to see Miss Millard. He 
read fo her, played aud sang for her, and she 
unconsciously drew his love from Fanny to 
herself, If he ever thought of his poor neglected 
wife it was with bitterness. 

At Millards’ house he was received as Adela’s 
accepted suitor,. The “ cubs,” as he was pleased 
to designate the Millards junior, almost fawned 
upon him, andhe lent them loose sov: 
oud bank-notes, and they were at his feet, 
They spoke of him as “‘a good lot, you know; 
8 proper kind ‘of fellow for a fellow to know ; you 
know.” ' 

And Perey, quenching roproachful memory, 
tried to be ; ; but the phantoms of the we 
would haunt + The memory of that loving 
trastful face that he had last seen stamped with 
such bitter agony. 

It came ohee between him and his unholy 
dream of happiness. He took Miss Millard to the 
St. James’s Theatre, and all the way from Penge 
he telked to her with the worship that came upon 
him when they were alone together, and when 
the carriage s , the first person on whom 
his eyes fell was ‘ 
fle muttered something in an undertone, 
“enny saw her husband hand a beautiful young 
“ly from the and she advanced 

wards hiny with little cry; but bis stern, 
“cnressive glance silenced and dane her back, 

sley went in—the fair vision, with ita jewels 
sol bouquet, the tiay hand on Percy's arm, and 
bis form bent down wu her in tenderness, 
‘hey left her standing there, desolate, forsaken 
—aore than desolate ; for at sight of him uprose 
the old love, and filled her heart with the bitter- 
dees of despair, 


Naa ee 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
IN THE THEATRE, 


‘Tas poor gitl stood out there in the night 
white carriage after carriage drew up to the 
theatre, 

_ verey and the lady had disappeared through 
ne wide doors at the end of the entrauce 
bell, He had ‘not even cast a glance bebind 


him, 


Vanvy’s eye fell Upon the programme—it was 





ee eee 
The Rivals and The Wife's Seeret. It was singu- 
larly suggestive to her; ee aat 

erbaps that beautiful fair lady on Percy’s 
arm was her rival, and..surely the wife's secret 


was her own, for she had seen her husband, and 


dared not speak to him. 

The brougham that had, brought them there 
had turned round and was:slowly passing her, 
when Fanuy, acting on @ sudden impule,.made a 
signal to eoachman, He pulled up to the 
kerb stone, ite4 ° 

“ Who was that gentleman ?” she asked, look- 
ing at the. man with the plaintive mystery of her 
sweet face—the mystery that had grown of the 
keeping of her sad secret, and the plaintivemess 
that had come to her because Gf long and patient 
suffering. The man was touched by the expres- 
sion, 

“Mr, Falkland, miss,” 

Fanny, with her girlish, graceful figure and 
simple elegatice,of dress, did not look like a wife, 
and so he called her “ miss.” 

“ And the lady—is‘she Mrs, Falkland ?” 

_ Her heart heaved while she asked the ques- 


tion. ‘ 

“No, not.yet. She's Miss Millard ; but they’re 
going to be married soon,” 

She thanked .the .man. with a gesture, and 
turned away with a shivering sigh, 
e Not yet ; but they’re going to be married 
soon |’ j 


Had not pride ‘sustained her she would have | 


reeled and fallen under the carriage wheels. 

* So soon,” she thought, ‘to be so merciless 
+to-forget me so-entirely, Ob, Percy | Perey! 
have you no care for our child }”’ 

She went on like’ one in a dream—waiked 
blindly and with a white dazed look upon her 
countenance that startled the passers-by. 

She walked to the end of the street and then 
turned back, filled with a despairing longing to 
look vpon Percy once more, 

There is a certain calmness in deep agony ; 
the mind when tortured finds a strength in 
torture. 

Fanny was quite collected when she went to 
the pay box of the pit, and tendered the price 
for admission, ‘ 

She was conscious that her dress would not 
do for the boxes, and she wanted to see Perey 
while herself unseen. 

The pit was nearly full, bub she found a place 
down the tide near the stalle. Her face was but 
one amongst many hundred faces, and it was not 
likely to iall under Percy's observation, 

She stood at the end ofa seat, with her 
hand on its back, and she peered round in 
search, . 

There they were, almost directly opposite, in 
the second box over the stage— Miss Millard with 
her gloved hand on the velvet Indge of the box, 
her fan in quiet play, and Perey, handsome and 
quite self- bendivg over her with the 
tender look Fanny knew so well, 

The orchestra, alwxys good at the St. James's, 
was playing brilliantly ; but to Fanny the notes 
of music were so many sounds without meaning. 
The house was crowded with West-end fashion, 
rank, and beauty, but to Fanny there was 
nothing but a hazy sea of features.and colour. 

Her whole soul was centred in her gazo, and 
her gaze was fixed upon that box, She could see 
nothing else, 

Miss Milliard handed P\ her lorguette. She 
had swept the audience carelessly, and been inte- 
rested by the earnest gaze of her unconacious 
rival, 

* Look at that ponte person in the pit,” Miss 
Millard said. “I it is the same one we saw 
at the doors. Is she nov ty +” 

Percy took the opera glass, and followed the 
direction of Miss Millard’s gaze. His hand 
trembled for a moment, There was some remorse 
in his emotion, but there was more anger. 

“Here,” he said, silently, ‘' What does she 
mean? To claim me, perhaps—shame me before 
Adelaide, If ahe does,” he added, between his 
teeth, “1 will disown her!” 

“ Don’t you think her pretty!” said Miss Mil- 
lard, with the careless interest. of a lady who 
could afford to admire the beauty of one beneath 
her, “ And she seems quite alone,” 





Percy closed the glass, The last. words smote 
him, 
“Yes,” he said, quictly; “pretty in her 


Ts it the fashion of that class of persons to 
vieit a theatre alone }” 

‘*T believe eo,” he sailed. 
harm in it,” 

Percy turned his gaze vpon the stage then. 
Strangely enongh the hero of Sheridan’s comedy 
was named Faulkland, and be was an unreason- 
ably jealous man, 

Percy becarae interested, as it were, in the 
delineation of his own character on the stage, 

He was very pale—he could not be quite at 
ease while Fauny was there. She stayed till the 
drop scene fell. on the second act, aud then the 
white, anguished face disappeared. The sorrow- 
ful gleam of her dark eyes haunted him long after 
she was gone. 

As yet sufficient time had not elapsed for him 
to be hardened against the woman he bad loved. 
Think of her as he would, put the very wort con- 
struction on her conduct, and still there were 
extentiating circumstances. Young and beauti- 
ful, and placed iv an equivocal position, tempta- 
tion was sure to be thrown in her way. 

He was glad when she was gone ; yeb his heart 
went after her with a slight longing and some re 
morse, And he felt some remorse, too, when he 
looked at Adelaide ; she loved him, and had such 
faith in him. Yet he tried to justify himeelf, did 
justify himself wich such miserable sophistry as 
he could bring to his aid, It was ths cowardly, 
self-justification of a selfish man. 

Mr, Percy Falkland had some courage; but ib 
was not the manly courageof the Christian, He 
had no moral bravery; be was simply one of the 
many, as selfish in hia own gratification, as weak 
in the hour of temptation. 

He knew the nature of the sin he was cormit- 
ting in teaching Miss Millard to love him, yet he 
persisted, in spite of the peril toher. He felt 
that Fanny had wronged him, and he was ready 
to sacrifice Adelaide on the altar of his wrong. 

“ Our secret is safe,” he said to himself for the 
hundredth time ; “ she will never interfere, what- 
ever happens.” 

That reflection always consoled him ; the un- 
kind, cruel faith he had in the poor girl’s religious 
observance of her oath promised him immunity 
from the sin he contemplated, 

They left at the termination of The Rivals. 
Penge was too long a journey to be performed in 
the late night air, and Perey was very careful of 
his companion. He half expected to see Panny 
waiting for them outside, but she waa not there. 
She had taken her weary soul home to her 
parents and her child, 

Neither old Bill West nor his wife ever knew 
what had happened. Fanvy kept her sorrow to 
herself, They saw that she was very pale, and 
zhe explained by saying sho was tired. 

Fanny went to bed, and lay there, white and 
tearless, with baby on her breast, She could not 
weep—ber grief was too bitter for that. 

She would have yielded passively to his decree 
of banishment; but her instinct .old her that 
duty forbade her silence should Percy attempt to 
carry out his design and lead Miss Millard to the 
altar, And then Wanny asked herself how was 
she to prevent is? 

By the terms of her own yoluutary vow she 
would have to deny their iarriage, even. were 
she set face to face with Adelaide. She dared 
produce no proof, and Percy would denounce her 
as an impostor. And then her interference would 
so anger him that she was sure he would carry 
out his threat of having her divorced, 

Fanny shrank from that thought. She 
shivered at the cold and stern determination that 
could take advantage of the nevessarily matter- 
of-fact legal machinery of the day aud put aside 
the woman who had loved him witi more than 
love. Hewould doit. He was a man of Sxed 
resolution, and what he promised he would carry 
out to the bitter end. 

Nhe engagement between Percy and 
Millard was a source of gratification to the 


“They see no 


Miva 


parents. 
Falkland the elder saw in it a certain ending 
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of his son’s unwise and unworthy passion, as he 
considered ib, 

Mr, Millard was aware of the value such a union 
would be to him. He needed capital at times, 
acd, what was better for his purpose, a good 
credit, 

He wag managing director of a large loan, dis- 
count, and banking business—a company limited 
as to capital, unlimited as to trade, 

The families became more intimate than ever 
alter that evening when Adelaide sprained her 
ankle, 

The two elder gentlemen went up to town 
together in the morning, and returned in the 
atternoon in the same brougham, chatting 
pleasantly about the event that was possible. 

**My son Percy is a man of business,” said 
Mr, Falkland. “He stood the test worthily 
when it came to the point, and has been the 
making of that contract. He will have to return 
goon.” 

“For long?” 

“* A year or 80.” 

Millard looked grave. 

‘That is a pity,” he said. “ You know the 
proverb, Falkland, ‘ There’s many a alip’——-” 

“Yes, I have thought of that. I don’t know 
whether it would not be a good thing to have 
it over at once, He cannot remain more than 
auother rhonith. Ido not see why they should 
not go together; a wife is the best guardian a 
young gentleman can have. Percy has been 
Wha 

“ Nothing serious, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Mr. Falkland—the ruin of a 
poor man’s child or so was nothing very serious 
in his eyes—~'‘the usualindiscretions. I sent him 
out of the way on account of one of them.” 

Millard looked inquiringly. 

“T de not know whether it is customary or 
necessary to enter into such matters,” Falkland 
observed ; “but you can jadge best whether it 
would be wise to tell Adelaide about it.” 

_ And he related to the best of his thinking and 
hia knowledge what had passed between Percy 
aod old Bill Weet’s daughter, 

| Mr, Millard was apparently in oo way shocked. 
we was @ stricb moralist at home: he would 
}ave punished-—that is to say, got damages to the 
fullest extent against anyone who had wronged 
a child of his; but the child of another man was 
another matter altogether 

* I daresay the gir) was as much to blame,” he 
said. ‘And Adelaide need not know anything 
about it. A sensible rir! does not care to inquire 
into her husband’s bachelor life, and Adela has 
been well trained.” 

Mr, Millard was a reapectab’e citizen. an 
irreproachable ratepayer, a geod husband and 
father, aud he attended church every Sunday 
morning, and that was his morality. 

So it was settled the marriage should be hurried 

), and, conditional on Adela consenting, Percy 
would take her to Germany with him as his wife 
within a month 


(70 be continued.) 





Tas best tea in Japan is raised in districts 


where snow often falle to the eaves of the houses, 
Many plants will survive under such snow that 
sre not hardy «ven in the Southern States. By 
the same rule some varieties of Japanese lilies 
will survive Vermont winters that are not hardy 
in Missouri. : 

Twe life of wire rope on cable railways or for 
power transmission of apy kind is greatly pro- 
longed by lubrication. Careful experiments show 
hat oan unlubricated rope broke at sixteen 
thousand bends cover a pulley, while a lubricated 
rope endured thirty-eight thousand bends over 
the same pulley, 

ALrsouGH swimming comes naturally to most 
of the lower avimals it is a universal law with 
nian that the power of swimming has to be 
acquired. At the same time there i¢ no race in 


in many barbarous countries it is more diffused 
and carried to greater perfection than among 
civilised people. 











THE IMPULSE OF A MOMENT. 


— 0m 
(Continued from page 345.) 


“You must not marry Frank Mackinder,” it 
ran ; “such a union is impossible. If you doubt 
the necessity for this — ask him to explain 
how Duke Favert came by hia death.” 

Maisie kept her eyes anxiously fixed on her 
father’s face, 

“ What does it mean?” she asked tremulously. 

“An attack of hys :rices most probably,” Mr. 
Daynham replied, coolly ; “ but certainly nothing 
that need cause you any distress. ‘The implication 
of course is that your sweetheart had a hand in 
Duke's death, and if that were so I must admit 
that the world owes him a debi of gratitude. 
However, if you like, you can enclose this precious 
epistle in your next letter, and ask him for an ex- 
planation; no doubt it will be forthcoming readily 
enough, Now, don’t bother your head about it 
any more,” 

le was about to make a reply, whens 
servant brought Frank's telegram, stating that 
he was on his way to oe 

“ He has heard something about the anonymous 
letter,” Mr. Dayoham observed, ‘‘and is coming 


to clear —— up. 

And © was compelled to stifle her im- 
patience until her lover’a arrival, 

Between the girl and her half-brother there 
had been little intercourse, and still less affection, 

For several yeare preceding his death the girl 
had scarcely seén him, as Mr. Daynham rarely 
visited England; and Duke’s reception at the 
villa in Italy was by no means of such a cordial 
nature as to warrant a frequent repetition of his 
visite, 

She knew in a vague sort of way that Duke was 

bad form, and now and again a stray rumour 
reached her concerniug some of his most outré 
extravagances, 
Still, whatever might have been his failings, the 
man wae her brother, and she waited with a 
certain amount of uneasiness for her lover's 
coming, 

That he would be able to givea satisfactory 
explanation of this mysterious message ahe could 
not, she dared not doubt, for te doub» his ability 
in this matter would be to ruin all the hopes of 
her life. 

But atill, in spite of her love and unbounded 
trust in Frank, she could not altogether banish 
the feeling of inquietude which this etrange 
warning caused her, and it was with a sensation 
of extreme anxiety that she counted the hours 
which must necessarily elapee before the arrival 
of her lover. 

Neither was she alone in her uneasivess, Mr. 
Daynham, despite his aesumed indifference, was 
in reality equally anxious with his daughter to 
have the affair cleared up. 

Duke and he had never been on good terms; 
and, indeed, the young man had subjected his 
step-father to endless worry and annoyance ; but 
this was a serious implication, and it behoved him 
to sift it to the bottom, 

Evening was fast verging upon night when 
Frank at length made bis appearance. He had 
dined at the nearest railway-station, and had 
then proceeded to his destination in the sole 
vehicle which the place afforded. 

Mr. Daynham had gone for a stroll by the side 
of the lake, as waa his custom, but Maisie was in 
the drawing-room, and in the joy of re-union the 
young people forgot for a time the strange nature 
of the errand upon which Frank had come, 

Even when the girl remembered, a single 
giance at her lover's frank features sufficed 
to dispel the foolish alarms which had clustered 
involuntarily round her heart, 

How stupid she must have been ever to have 
been frightened by the wild words of an anony- 
mous writer. 

For herself she required no further proof ; she 


| looked at the brave, honest eyes, gazing steadily 
all the world to which the art is unknown ; and | 


into hers and was satisfied. 
Presently Frank said,— 
* Maisie, where is your father?” 
“Down by the lake; he will return soon, or 





es 


ee ee servant to tell him yeu have 
come }” 

“Yes!” he responded gg oe » “ib will 
chp or to on Saini age T have 
not yet excu m from charge. 

Maisie laughed merrily ; she had no fears now ; 
they had vanished as completely as the mows of 
the last year, How could ehe doubt with her 
lover’s hand in here, and bis kisses yeb warm ov 
her rosy lips ? 

“Were you not alarmed!” he asked, when 
she had despatched a’ servant to.sunimon her 
father, “at the receipt of such a curious 
missive?” 

“Yes!” she admitted reluctantly. “I must 
confess it did frighten me jus! a tiny bit; but 
ak. how came you to know anything about 
it ” 

He stroked her hair careasingly. 

**T may not tell you that,” he said, “at least 
not now ; it te another’s secret. But you do not 
ask meif I can clear myself from its imputa- 
tion.” 

She raised her face to his with a charming 
smile, 

“No!” she answered simply ; “there is no 
need. I do not think my faith in you ever 
really weakened ; but if it did your presence ha» 
completely restored it, Looking into your face [ 
know that you can have done nothing wrong.” 

“ Nothing criminal,” he murmured, “and yet i 
have been weak, foolishly weak. But I hear your 
father’s steps, Good evening, Mr. Daynham, ! 
have _followed my telegram closely, as you 

‘ve, i. 


Maisie’s father greeted the young man cor- 


dially. 

= poe have been making good use of your 
time in bribing one of your judges,” he said, with 
@ gay laugh. 

“ Now that is ungracious, papa,” Maisie inter- 

, “seeing that we sent to you immediately, 
or,” correcting herself, ‘‘ almost immediately.” 

“ Well | now that I have come, let us get this 
disagreeable business finished quickly, and then 
we can have a comfortable chat. By the way, 
Maisie, do we continue to sit without lights?” 

The girl rang the bell for the servants, and 
presently when they were once more alone, 
Frank began his narrative, 

“In the first place,” he remarked, “ you must 
understand that until within the last few days I 
had no idea Duke Favert was related in any way 
to yourselves ; otherwise I should probably have 
acted differently, Years ago we were for a short 
period on rather intimate terms, but for various 
reasons, into which it is not needful to enter, the 
friendship did not prove a lasting one, and we 
finally parted after a bitter quarrel, From that 
moment I never saw him again until the night of 
his death,” 

Mr. Daynbam looked up quickly as if about to 
speak, but he checked himself, and Frank cov- 
tinued, 

“Ofcourse you will remember all about the 
inquest and the verdict, which was an absolutely 
just one, as I can testify, having been the sole 
witness of Duke’s death,”—uand then he briefly 
described to bis interested hearers what hac 
actually occurred. 

“ You will naturally inquire,” he said, “‘ why! 
did not at once report the circumstances to the 
proper authorities, That was my first impulse, 
but the desire to avoid a public scandal, chiefly 
on my mother’s account, prevented me. 

“{ do not wish to palliate my conduct ; it wes 
weak, lamentably weak, but I have given you 
the true reason. You know how delicate she is, 
how eensitive, and I am not without enemies whe 
would willingly have seized upon the fact of my 
presence to drag my name in the mire. Now ! 
have told you the true story of Duke’s deat'. 
The very nature of the case Judes me from 
offering apy corroboration ; I have nothing t 
give but my bare word, but with my dying 
breath I could fearlessly assert that my hands 
are free from the blool of that unhappy mav. 

He finished speaking, and for a brief space 
there was silence, broken by Maisie, who placed 
both her hands in Frauk’s, 

“For me,” she said proudly, “ your words re 
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quire no confirmation. I am as fully convinced 
of your innocence as of my own.” 

Mr. Daypham held out his hand. 

“Tt was a very awkward position, my boy,” 
he said, “but I think you acted wrongly ; it is 
always bad policy to conceal the truth, even with 
the best intentions. However, that is not the 
matter for discussion. With regard to the 
statement you have just made, my opinion coin- 
cides with ‘s. I believe you implicitly.” 

There still remained one point, however, which 
caused Mr. Daynham some amount of disquiet, 
but he did not mention it until after his daugh- 
ter had retired. 

Theo when the two men had adjourned to the 
smoking-room for a last cigar, he asid,— » 

« By the way, my boy, there is one unsatis- 
factory circumstance connected with your 
narrative. Evidently we are not the aole posses- 
sora of this secret. Now, what is there to prevent 
Maisie’s correspondent, leb us say, from pub- 
lishieg her story to the world }” 

“Mr, Daynham,” the young man responded 
quietly, “ you have trusted me so fuily already, 
bac I feel sure you will extend your confidence 
even alittle farther, There is but one person 
in the world besides ourselves who has the 
faintest knowledge cf my whereabouts on that 
particular ae oe that person is Maisie’s 
informant, It is impossible for me, without be- 
traying her confidence te enter into details; but 
I can apewor for hor future secrecy with «ay life. 
With regard,to that matter we have absolutely 
nothing to fear,” 

‘“Tben Tam content, and now let us change 
the conversation.” 


CHAPTER IY, 


Frank Mackrxper will never forget the happi- 
nese of those first few days that followed his visit 
to Italy. 

Now that Maisie and ber father knew every- 
thing the young man began to ise more 
vividly how heavy must have been his burden 
had he not been compelled to entrust them with 
hie secret. 

Now and henceforward there would not be one 
single thought or action to be hidden from the 
beautiful girl who had promised to bear his 
uane, and the knowledge made his heart light. 

For nearly a week he had Maisie almost com- 
pletely to himself, and it seemed to him as if he 
were living in fairy-land. 

Together they walked or drove through the 
most charming and perfect scenery; or launching 
their little skiff on the blue waters of the sunlit 
lake dreamed the golden hours away, each happy 
in the other’s presence. 

“ Maisio,” said her lover one evening as they 
returned from the lake, “have you remembered 
‘nat this is our last excursion for many months ? 
: o-morrew [return to London, Are you sorry, 
{ arling '" 

The girl’s eyes slowly filled with tears. 

“Oh, Frank,” she muriured, ‘I have been so 
BSPPyy so perfectly happy, and now it is all at 
an end.” 


“Only for a time, my beloved,” he whispered 
fondly, kissing a stray tear from ber cheeks; “a 
few months, a few shorb months more, and then 
you will come with me for ever, never to be 
parted again in life, Maisie, shall you be ready 
wheu that time comes ?” 

She looked at him witha bright smile, and 
the gleam of happiness that shone in her violet 
eyes was more than sufficient anewer to his 
question, 

“We shall expect your mother over in the 
winter, Frank,’? Mr. Dioahem said, while they 
Were seabed at dinner, “and is there not a 
cousin too? Well, the more the merrier; we 
shall have ample accommodation, and a hearty 
welcome for you all.” 

“You are very kind,” Frank returned, and 
glancing fondly at Maisie, ‘ You may be sure 
my best endeavours will be devoted to inducing 
my ‘mother to accept your generous invitation.” 

“Tell them excuses will be of no avail, we are 
dependipg upon them. I have asked Mr. Hall 








to come, so that we shall form a nice little 
” 


“Wyndham Hall?” asked Frank ia eurpriee, 
“JT was not aware you knew him; he never 
hinted ab the ni crs al 

Mr, Daynham laughed. 

“T-met him casually,” he exclaimed, “and was 
rather taken with him ; he seemed a nice young 
fellow.” 

" He is,” Frank responded with entiusiasm ; 
“he is my greatest friend.” 

“Well, he has promised to join us on your 
return.” 

In the morning Mr. Daynham, accompanied by 
Maisie, drove Frank to the station, where they 
bade him farewell, and renewed their entreaties 
that when he rejoined them he would bring his 
mother and cousin. 

A slight cold was keeping Mrs. Mackinder 
confined to her room on the morning when Frank 
arrived at home ; but Stella was waiting eagerly 
to receive him. 

She had received a tel announcing the 
success of her cousin’s mission ; but she wished 
to hear the news from his owa lips, 

“Well! Stella,” he exclaimed, gaily, “ my 
prophacy was a correct one, I have laid bare all 
the facts of the case, with the result that my 
position is stronger and more assured than before. 
Now you can set your mind at ease, Not only is 
no harm done, but indirectly you have done me 
ae @ vast amount of good. You have 
compelled me to disperse the only shadow that 
lay between Maisie and myself, and in all sincerity 
dear coz, I thank you, You cannot imagine what 
an immense relief it is to fee] that now there is 
nothing in my life which I need try to hide from 
her knowledge.” 

** And you will forgive my mad act, Frank?” 
the girl said, softly, 

He laughed a clear joyous laugh. 

“What nonsense, coz |” he exclaimed ; “ there 
is no need to speak about forgiveness. What you 
did was the best thing which could have happened; 
it has been the means of making me really free,” 

* Frauk,” she said, shyly, after a slight pause, 
"do they guess who was the writer of that 
note?” 

“No,” he answered, warmly, ‘and they never 
will. The subject is finished with, never to be 
revived.” 

Mrs. Mackinder asked no questions concerning 
her son’s sudden journey to the Continent ; she 
was content to-draw her conclusions from the 
sight of his happy face. 

Rather to Fravk’s surprise his cousin offered 
uo opposition to the acceptance of Mr, Daynham’s 
cordia! invitation. 

Instead of making some excuse to stay behind, 
as he fully expected, she appeared to look forward 
with an unusual degree of interest to the visit, 
a phase of demeanour for which he was puzzled 
to account, 

That it had nothing to Go with Wyndham he 
felt certain, since botu the young men had 
thought fit to prezerve silence on the subject of 
the former's invitation, and uone of his many 
guesses came anywhere near the truth. 

As « matter of fact, Stella could find no peace 
until she had confessed everything to Maisie, 
which she proceeded to do on the very first 
opportunity. 

it waa the evening before Wyndham’s expected 
arrival, and the two girls were alone together in 
the room which Maisie had made her own. 

“Miss Daynham,” Stella said, “ this afternoon 
you remarked how odd it seemed that I should 
address you by your formal title when the others 
all called you Maisie, If you will listen for a few 
moments I will tell you the reason. When I 
have finished it will be for you to determine 
whether you still wish me to call you by the 
more endearing name.” 

Her voice trembled and the black eyes droope’ ; 
but the girl proceedéd bravely with her story. 

“Now,” she exclaimed in conclusion, “ you 
know all, you need not fee! jealous of me. The 
old mad wicked spirit has died out. My eyes ar 
opened now to the truth, and I know that the 
peasion which animated me was not love, bud a 
mistaken sense of outraged pride,” 

Maisie kiased her affectionately for answer, 





“Stella,” she whispered, gently, “for the 
future, remember I am going to reckon you as 
my dearest friend. And new not another word 
aa to the past; letit rest. For me already the 
future is bright and joyous ; some day it will be 
ac for you also,” and strange to say Stella made 
no effort to combat the assertion. 

On the next day the party was joined by 
Wyndham Hall, and Maisie watching her new 
friend’s face read there that which confirmed the 
conclusions she had already drawn. 

The next three weeke passed swiftly away, and 
Mrs. Mackinder reluctantly gave the aignal for 
departure. 

" We ars not afraid of outetaying our welcome,” 
she said brightly to Mr. Daynham ; “indeed it 
will not be easy to forget your kindness, but 
domestic arrangements compel my return to 
town.” 

After dinner the young people strolled out for 
the last time into the charming grownds. 

At firad they kept in a little group, but pre- 
sently Wyndham loitered behind with Stella for 
sole company. 

The young man’s face bore evident traces of 
excitement, and Stella, whose arm lay lightly 
upon his, felt that his lirabs trembled. 

Since that unlucky day down at Whitmere he 
had breathed no word of his love, though his 
actions plainly showed that its fire burned as 
fiercely as ever. ‘ 

Now he was once more about to test his fate, 
and this time he fondly hoped with better chance 
of succesa, 

“ Stella,” he said, abruptly, “once I asked you 
to be my wife, and you refused. I alone was to 
blame, I was too precipitate—too eager, Then 
you knew but little of me. Stella, all that is 
changed. We are uo longer partial strangers. 
You know now that my love is not a form of 
words, but a living, breathing truth. Stella, my 
darling, do not send me away again in despair. 
For long weary months i have looked forward to 
this moment, Stella, have you a word of hope 
for m2? One little word from you will fill me 
with happiness as deep and abiding as your 
cousin's, wil you whisper it, my darling! You 
cannot doubt the sincerity of my affection ; you 
know that my Jove is true, and will never lesen 
while life lasts, Stella, what is your answer?” 

He took one of her hands, and she did nob 
struggle against its imprisonment, but let it tie 
upresistiagly in his, while a wave of burning rec 
suffused her cheeks. 

"Ido not donbt your love,” she said, softly, 
“ but—but I am not worthy of you. I am——” 

How Stella intended to finish the sentence wil! 
never be known, for in an instant her lover's arma 
were round her, and the full red lips were covered 
with hie passionate kisses. 

** My darling,” he cried, “you love me; I ask 
no more; my heart is filled with happiness.” 

“Tf you people are coming back to the house 
ih is high time to be moving,” came in Muisie’s 
clear rich tones, and Stella slipped away to her 
friend, while Wyndham related his wondrous 
news to Frank. 

On the way to her room that night Mra. Mac- 
kinder went into the girl's chamber. 

“Stella,” she said, kissing her niece affec- 
tlonately, “ this news has made me very happy,” 
and the girl, looking into the kind motherly eyes, 
understood perfectly what was left unspoken. 

* * . N 


it wasa glorious day in summer aad the church 
of St. John was packed with » dense throng of 
sight-seers, who had assembied te witness the 
ceremony of a double marriage, and a low 
murmur of admiration ran through the assembly 
at the appearance of the brides, 

Both were equally beautiful, though in widely 
differing styles, and both, to judge from thei: 
faces, equally happy ; nor in the yeara that have 
since passed has either found reason to regret 
her choice, 

(THE END.) 


ee tte met ee ee ree ee 





In the announcements of marriages in Spain 
the ages of the contracting parties are always 
given. 
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FACEILE, 


« 


Have you somethiag to ’elp a pore man on 
his way, mum?” asked Hungry Henry. “ Cer- 
tainly,” said the woman, as she whistled for the 
dog. 

Ovn evening dailive come ont in five editions. 
The first mentions a rumour, the second confirms 
it, the third gives detaila, the feurth enlarges 
upon these, the fifth denies it, 

Jack: “It is going to take Ada a jong time to 
learn to play the banjo.” ~Helen: “ Hasn't she 
any talent?” Jack: “Oh, she has talent 
enough ; but I’m teaching her.” 

Mr. Stayrate: “Dear me! I don’t believe 
this clock is going, is it?’ She (wearily): “No. 
We always wind it before going to bed, It ran 
down au bour ago.” 

LeaaL Uxaminer: “Can you give mean in- 
atanceof a person inciting another to perjury ?” 
Candidate: “Yes; when the Court asks a fo- 
male witness how old she is,” 

“Pop,” said Tommy, ‘‘ what's the difference 
between a bon mot aud a joke?” ‘A bon mot, 
Tommy, is something you tel! a friend, and a joke 
i, something a friend tells you.” 

Mrs. Le Rounpgr (angrily): "You have no 
excuse for staying out so late,” Mr. Le Rounder: 
“ Haven't 1? Whatchu a’pose I’ve been stand- 
ing at the corner thlakin’ ’bout fer the last half- 
hour ¢” 

Taz Vican: “I suppose you wouldn') be de- 
feuding that defaulting cashier if you thought 
he really took the money?” The Solicitor: “I 
shouldo’t be defending him if I didn’t think he 
took enough to pay my bill,” 

A Livt® girl who had been taken to church 
cast her eyes, for the first time, of a group of 
choir boys in gurplices, and very much disturbed 
the equanimity of her mother by inquirivg,— 
“ Are they all going to get their hair cut !” 

“ How do you like your new teacher, Willie ?” 
“I'm afraid of her, mamma. She's so awfully 
swell.” “ Does she dress very stylishly?” ‘ Does 
she! Mamma; she could put you in either one 
of the sleeves!” 

“J EBNJOYED your lecture on the bimetallism 
question very much,” said the quiet man.to, the 

rator; ‘but £ should like to ask. you one 
juestion,” “Cartainly,” said the orator; “go 
ahead,” “Whab side of the question are you 


pee 


on tf 


Mrs. De Panter: “ This stuf won't do at all, 
and you will have to take it back. J+ doesn’t 
harmonise with my. complexion.”  Shopman 


(convincingly): “ But, madam, it harmonised 
with the complexion you had when you selecte 
it,” 

Du, Puntem: “Did you administer the opiate 
al nine o'clock, as I directed?" Mra, Gamp 
(with a anil): “Thet 1 did, sir; but it seemed 
& pity to have to wake the poor man out of the 
fiist sound sleep he’s had for four days to give it 
to him !” 

“Lucy, Tam shocked!” said Mise Hiderly to 
her younger sister, “Whatabout, Ethel?” “I 

1 shocked that you should have allowed Mr, 
Grandon to kiss you in the conservatory.” 
“But where could we find a more retired 
spot 7’ 

Patient (after wound has healed); "Yes, I 
ava all righb again, but I fear that I shall carry 
thie terrible scar as long as I live.” Surgeou 

reassuringly): “Yes; but then, you know, you 
may live only a year or two.” 

Sap the young housewife: “ Have you any 
nice chickens?” “Yes, msa’am,” replied the 
market man. “ Then,” said his customer, “you 
may s¢ me # couple in time for dinner, and I 
want them with the croquettes left iu; do you 
uuderstand ¢” 

Mi 2orDROOM: “That boarder with the 
uusical taste is a nuisance. Weused to make 
him wake op in the morning by dropping coal- 
scutties downstairs.” Star Border; “And now?” 
‘ And now he's taken to attending Waguer opera, 
and we can’t wake him up at all.” 


sas " on told rE + father was a retired 
capitalist, and now nd, after ying you, 
thet heis not worth a penny.” She: uy only 
told you the truth. He was a capitalist once, but 
after the Australian collapse a few years ago he 
retired from the capitalist business completely,” 

Orn Gext: “ What ere you erying about my 
little man?” Little Mau: “Jimmie O'Brien 
licked mo first, and then fether kicked me 
for lettiog Jimmie lick me, and then Jimmie 
licked me again for telling father, an’ now I 
suppose I shall! catch it again from father.” 

“Do you know,” said Nell, “I was all alone 
ia the conservatory for ten minutes with that 
fascinating Charlie Fuller last evening, and J was 
so afraid.” “So afraid of what?” asked Belle, 
“ Afraid he was roing to propose to you!” “No; 
afraid he wasn’t.” 


| * How inatteutive you are, John!” said the 





would-be considerate hostess to the son of the 

house, ‘ You really must look after Mr. Brown, 
| He’s helping himeelf to everything.” Brown, 
who, if somewhat shy, is conscious of a very 
heaithy appetite, looks rather discomfited. 

Mr. Newwsp (wearfly): ‘My dear, here's 
twenty dollars which I have saved by giving up 
smoking. I wish you would take it and get some 
experienced housekeeper to teach you how to 
cook.” Mrs, Newwed (delightedly): “ How good 
of you, wy darling. Ill send for mother.” 

“Whar do you suppose a fellow’s chances are 
for getting @ good wifef” asked Regey. “I 
should say they were about equal to the chances 
of his being a good husband,” replied Tom. 
“By Jove! then I guess I won’t marry!” cried 
Regey. 

A WASHERWOMAN applied for help to a gentle- 
man, who gave her a note to the roanager of a 
certain club. It read as follows: “ Dear Mr, X.: 
This woman wants washing.” Very shortly 
the answer came back: “ Dear Sir: I daresay 
she does, but I don’t fancy the job.” 

Mr. D’Avyoo (hotly): “Ishould think you’d 
know better than to leave your veal coat in such 
an exposed place, The first thief that comes 
| along would see it.” Mra, D’Avnoo (calmly): 
“ No self-respecting thief would be seen with a 
| seal coat so out of style as that old thing is,” 

As the train drew up at a country station on 
the South Eastern Railway, a pleasant-looking 
gentleman stepped out on the piatform, and in- 
*haling the fresh air enthusiastically, observed to 
the guard, “Isn’t this invigorating?” “No, 
| sic 5 it’s Caterbam,” replied the guard. 

“Do you want to know how to tell which is 
your left foot, so that you wou’t make any more 
mistakes ?” asked the corporal of a member of 
the awkward squad which he was drilling. 
Yes,” was the reply ; “I should like to know 
very much.” “Well, don’t move your right 
foot. The other one is your left foot,” 

A TEACHER in a Board schoo) was endeavouring 
to explain the meaning of the word “ harness” 
toa group of young urchine, “Now, Jenkins, 
what does your father put on a horse?” inquired 
the teacher. “ Well, sir, if it isa good racer he 
gemerally puts all he’s got on it,” replied the 
youthful scholar, 

Crara: “ What’s the matter, dear?” 
“It’s too much to bear. Mr, Faintheart haen’t 
proposed yet.” Clara: “But you told me you 
wouldn’t marry him.” Dora: “Of course I 
woulda’t. But,after all the time I’ve wasted on 
him, I think he might at least give me achance 
to refuse him.” 

“I was in the theatre when your play was 
brought out for the first time.” ‘You were 
there, were you?” “ Yes; aad [saw you there, 
too. Everybody was yawnivg, and to my aston- 
| ishmenb you yawned, too, with the rest.” “I 
| had toyawn. If l hadn't somebody would have 
suspected me of being the author,” 

Honses: “I tell you I'd like to have 4 wife 
who could discues questions of the day with me. 
Now, [ suppose when you get home your wife 
never talka over the money question with you, 
does she!” Poorpurse: “ Doesu’t talk over the 
money question? You ought just to hear her 
when she wants a new hat.” 


Dora: 











To wen Fianct;: “I was telling papa to-day 
of your narrow escape when your dog-cart turned 
over, aud he said that Providence took care of 
drunken men and fools, which was very unkind 
of him, But assured him you were perfectly 
sober. Then he said he believed you were ; aud 
wasn't that nice of him ?” 

Two Irishmen entered one day into earnest 
dizcussion on the comparative uxefulness of tha 
sun and moon. “ Shure the sun gives a stronger 
light,” said one, “Bub the moon is more 
sensible,” replied the other. ‘' How do.yez make 
that out?” ‘Qh, it’s aisy.” " Let’s hear yeux 
prove it.” “ Bedad, the moon shines at night 
when we nade it, while the sun comes out in 
broad daylight, when a one-eyed man. can. see 
without it.” - 

Hz had his photograph taken one day when he 
was at the bench with the boys, It-was not a 
good picture, for he was not: éxactly in condition 
for taking a good one, But he thought he would 
have a joke with his wife about it, so when he 
reached home he handed it to her saying: 
“oere is @ picture of a man who loves you.’ 
She looked at it and a deep blush overspread her™ 
face ns she said; “It is like Jim. Where did 
you see him?” Now he would give a good deal 
to know who Jim iy 

Tr waa little Tommy Smith’s fifth birthday, 
and while out for a walk with his mother he met 
hia Uncle Jack. Expecting 4 ett, he greeted 
his uncle with: “ Uncle Jack, I am five years 
old to day” To which his uncle replied: “Are 
you really? Well, I wish you many happy 
returns of the day, Tommy.” Tommy being 
silent, his mother said: “Say ‘Thank you, Uncie 
Jack.” But Tommy, in disgust at not getting 
his expected tip, replied: “ What have I got to 
say ‘fank you’ for, when he hasn't given me any- 
thing ?” 

Soon after a certain lord was made Governor 
of Canada he was overwhelmed with begging 
letters, the incentive being the remarkable state- 
ments sent out concerning his vast wealth and 
his unbounded generosity, Among the letters he 
received was one which constituted a standing 
joke among his friends, who never cease to rally 
him about it. It was from a woman who wanted 
a seving machine, and her letter commenced like 
this: “Dear Sir,—A year ago you came to our 
town to make a speech, I went out te hear you, 
and I have been ill ever since.” The fact was the 
lady caught cold on the occasion, but she did nob 
refer to the matter in diplomatic language. 

Sox time ago a well-known barrister bad ucder 
cross-examination a youth from the country who 
rejoiced in the name of Sampson, and whose re- 
plies were provocative of much laughter in the 
court, “And so,” questioned the barrister, “ you 
wish the court to believe that you are a peace- 
fully disposed and inoffensive kind of person?” ° 
* Yes,” “ And that you have no desire to follow 
in the footeteps of your namesake and smite t!< 
Philistines ?” “ No, I've not,” answered the wit- 
ness, “And if I had the desire I ain't got the 
power at preeent.” “Then you think you would 
be unable to cope successfully with a thousand 
enemies, and utterly rout them with the jaw- 
bone of an ass?” ‘ Well,” answered the ruiiled 
Sampson, ‘I might have a try when you have 
done with the weapon! ” 

Asuor? time ago a clergyman was giving ihe 
children « scripture lesson, in anticipation of the 
anoual visit of the Government Inspector. He 
had been explaining “The Inspiration,” telling 
them that in was an unknown influence which 
put thoeughis into one’s mind, and so enabled one 
to speak what were really the words of another. 
Unfortunately, his reverence was suffering from 
a severe cold, and coukd scarcely be heard, so, for 
the convenience of the children, the schoolmaster 
repeated every word hesaid. Wishing to test if 
they understood, he asked: “ Now, cau anyove 
give me an illustration of inspiration?”  Litsie 
Boy: “Yes, sir; please, sir—you and master, 
sir,” Parson: * Well—ahem—not exactly--n0b 
such a bad idea, though, But esn’t you teli me 
some incident in the Bible that our Jessoa 
reminds you of?” Little Girl (after a rather 
long pause) ; “ Please, sir—when Balaam couldn t 
speak, the ass spoke.” 
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SOCIETY. 


en te 


TuEBB has always been a close ;friendship 
between the younger merabers of the Orléans 
family and the sons and daughters of the Prince 
of Wales. 

Tux Queen has approved: of the appointment 
of Lady Mary Lygon to be lady-in-waiting to the 
Duchess of York, in the place of Lady. Eva 
Greville. ly Mary is a sister of Lord Beau- 
thamp and Lady Ampthill, and a niece of Lord 
Stanhope, 

Taw little children of the Crown Princesse of 
Roumania have been much admired by all who 
have seen them, Prince Carol is a lovely little 
boy, and the baby Princess Mlizabetb. a, cherub- 
faced, golden haired mite, who should some day 
be a great beauty. 

Tae Duke of Fife has several small shooting- 
lodges on the Mar estate. As, however, none of 
them could poseibly accommodate the party 
usually entertained by Princess Louise of Wales 
ind the Duke in the autumn, it ie probable that 
bie Grace will renb Invercauld from Mr. Farqu- 
harson for the Scotch season. 


‘Tue Duke and Duchess of York received at 
York House'a deputation from the Victoria 
Hospital for Children, who presented to their 
Royal Highnesses a cot endowed in pepetuity in 
commemoration of the birth of Prince Edward 
of York. 

NASRULLAB Kian is very undemonatrative, 
and does. not put himself much out of the way 
to make frequent return salutations, but when 
he does so his method is a not ungraceful touch 
of Lis chest and a turn of the hand toward the 
person he salutes, that is all. He uses several 
pocket handkerchiefs, each one of a different 
colour, and meant, when shown, to summon a 
particular member of his suite, 

Tus new Dachess of Aosta leaves a country 
which boasts of so many Princesses that she 
must have felt almost lost in & crowd when 
mingling with them in Society ; and she goes to 
a land where Royal ladias are remarkably ecarce 
aud proportionately valuable. . She will be second 
lady in Italy, till a Princess of Naples appears on 
the scene ; aud in mony pageants and festivities 
the will be the leading attraction, as the Duke of 
Aosta is told off for duty in Northera Italy, 
while the King and Queen stay South. _ 

Tur Duke and Duchess of Fife are to arrive 
at Old Mar Lodge about August 15th, and will 
stay there until the end of October, Old Mar 
Lodge, which waa. built about a hundred years 
ago, was formerly the Mar Forest residence of 
the Duffs, but, it was abandcved after the en- 
largement of Corriemuluie (New Mar) Lodge, 
and for several autumns past it has been lent to 
Madame Albani and Mr. Gye. The house, which 
is quite plain, stands at the base of Creag a 
Bhuilg, ou the north side of the’ Dee, about 
four miles above Braemar, sud near the 
rivate bridge, Théinterior is being, partly re- 
decorated and refurnished, and as the accom- 
tiodation which it wfforda is quite inadequate for 
the Duke’ and Duchess, with their guests and 
household, a number of iron or timber structures 
will be put up close to the lodge, to serve as 
additional bedrooms and sitting-rooms. New 
Mar Lodge ie to be rebuilt om the same site on a 
much larger ecale, 

Counrzss yon. Erzaca, who has been staying 
at Balmoral and Windsor for some time, is the 
only daughter of the late Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, by his morganatic marriage with Mdlle, 
Hauck, who wae crented Princess of Battenberg 
by the Emperor of Austria, The Countess 
Marie is theeldest membet of the Battenberg 
ianily, having been born in July,1852, and she was 
married in April, 1871, to the Count yon Erbach- 
Scuodberg, who is the head of a very ancient and 
‘nfuential family, and the owner of large estates 
in Hesse and Baden, ‘Count and Countess von 
Evbach live usually at Schloss Schinberg, a 
peautifial place on the Bergstrasse, where they 
ive soveral times been visited by the Queen 
Wien Her Majeaty has been staying at Darmetadt, 





STATISTICS. 


Ong-SEVENTS: of the territory of France is 
composed of foresta. 

Oyn-FirTe of the whole of the African conti- 
nent is @ desert, 

One sixty of the Postal Department business 
in London is conducted by women. 

Cuna has twelve varietics of musquitoes and 
three hundred varieties of butterflies. 

JaPan has only about two thousand miles of 
railway to ‘sccommodate the traffic of forty mil- 
lion persons, England, with a population of 
about thirty-eight million, has twenty-one thou- 
sand miles of railway, while the railway mileage 
of the United States, to accommodate seventy 
million persona, is something like 228,852 miles, 
including sidings and epurs, 





GEMS. 


Cee 


Goop manners is the art of making’ those 
people easy with whom we converse, 

Tex gloomy and resentful are usually found 
amoug those who have nothing to de or who do 
nothing, 

Iv the cat had wings no birds would be left in 
the air. If everyone had what be wished for 
who would have anything ? 

THERE is something to protect the good man 
from the aspersious which are sure to be cast at 
him, The picture may have spots and stains 
which mar its beauty, even as unjust insinua- 
tions may blemish the reputation, but they 
are all on the glass and not on the picture 
itself, The man’s character is untouched and 
unharmed, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Waits Pervection Cakzt.—One cup of butter 
rubbed with three cups of sugar toa cream, one 
cup of sweet milk, one cup of corn starch dia- 
solved in the milk, three cups of flour, two tea- 
epoonfuls of baking powder, whites of twelve 
eggs. Ice with whites of two eggs, juice and 
grated rind of three oranges, thickened with con- 
fectiouer’s sugar. 

Sweet-Mit« Scoxzs.—Oae pound flour, half. 
teaspodiiful salt, one and a half teaspoonful 
baking powder, two teaspoonft:ls sugar, one 
emall tablespoonful butter or.dripping ; quarter 
pound currants may be added, if desired ; rub 
the butter in among all the other things, and 
then wet it with about one breakfastcupful of 
sweet milk; roll the scones out pretty thin ond 
cut them neatly, and put them on the griddle 
till @ pale yellow. 

Satr Fisa Croqverres,—-For eight  good- 
sized croquettes take two cupfuls of cold mashed 
potatoes, add to them two tablespoonfuls of 
milk, and stir over the fire, mashing aud working 
until the potatoes are hob and smooth, Now 
take a. portion of this in the hand and flatten it 
ou Ino the centre put about a tablespoonful 
of shredded codfish, roll the potato over it and 
make it perfectly smooth Dip in beaten 
and then in bread-crumbs and fry in smoking 
hot fat. 

Bread Puppina.—Soak one pint of fine crumbs 
ina pint of milk until soft, add three table- 
spoonfula of cocoa dissolved in s little water, 
three wel! beaten eggs, a half cup of granulated 
sugar, and another pint of milk. Set the pud- 
ding-dish in s pan of hot water, and bake one 
hour, Whipped cream flavoured with vanilla 
is very good with this pudding, ora sauco made 
from a scant cup of sugar; a tablespoonful of 
corn-starch, and acup of water may be used, 
Cook the ingredients in a double -boiler ten 
minutes, and jast before serving edd an ounce of 
butter and a half teaspoonful of vanilla, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tue Shahzada has not adopted Euglish even- 
ing dress, although he has quite a passion for 
irock-coata, 

A sew railroad, uniting the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, is nearly completed. Jt crosses the Andes, 
and brings Buenos Ayres within forty hours’ trave! 
of Valparaiso, 

Tne Turks believe amber to be an infallible 
guard against the injurious eflects of nicoti:a ; 
henee ite extensive use for the mouth-pieces of 
pipes, ; 

JAPAN bas a banking-houce that bas been in 
business without a break for over 340 years. 
The bank has now over § branches, and is, the 
largest private bauk in Japan. 

‘Tax Chenab Jrrigation Canal in Northern India 
is said to be the widest canal in the world, It 
is 110 feet broad, and will be 200 feet broad when 
completed, with a length of 450 miles, 

A srecraTor in s Japanese theatre, on payment 
ofa small extra feo, is permitted to stand up, 
and the person behind him cannot object, althoug’s 
the latter’s view of the performauce is obstructed. 

ApviriciaL, eyes were first made in Egypt. 
They were of gold and. silver ; and cheaper, ones 
were of ivory and copper. Hundreds of years 
later, in the sixteenth century, they were made, 
in Europe, of porcelain, 

tecENT investigations have brought to light 
the fact that the gorilla is equipped with a sort 
of air bag in the chest over the lungs, and 
connected with the trachea or wind-pipe. By 
striking this organ the animal is enabled to emit 
his terrific shricks and roars, 

A HONEY-BEE, instead of a carrier-pigeon, for 
carrying 4 letter, is a new idea. An English bee- 
keeper has been training bees for this purpose. 
The insect is taken away from the hive, a letter 

inted by microphotography is gummed to. his 
ittle back, and he is thrown in the air, 

A NEW wee has been found for old boote and 
shoes, This is how they are treated io the 
process of conversion into # novel kind of house 
carpet: The shoes are thrown promiscuously 
into a large tank into which steam and diesolving 
compounds are run, thereby causing old shoes t 
takea thick liguid form. Certaia proportions 
tallow, borax and glue are then introduced, an 
the pulp is then run into moulds. The moulds 
are shaped after the plan of a regular sand 
mould, and may bave the form cf flowers, leaves, 
figures or geometrical designs, The pulp is run 
into these moulds, and the figure hardens in the 
cold air, These casts are arranged ia the proper 
figure or design, when a cementing process begins. 
Tne cement is a compound made from the leather 
pulp and glue, and is run between the Agures. 
The figures soften a little with the compouad, 
and the whole hardens together. In the casting 
of each figure a different coloured pulp is used— 
red pulp for red roses, white pulp for white 
flowers, green for leaves, and s on, ‘hus 
elaborate designs may be carried out, Then 
comes the pressing by the use of rollers, and 
polishing with varnish, The result is a aiee- 
looking floor covering, the cost of which is less 
than straw matting, and Jess than oil-cloth ; in 
fact, an economical and durable carpet covering 

Ax Indian boy begins to handle a lizht bow 
when he toddles-—--that means at the age of four 
or five years. His bow is taller than himself. 
He has a habit of practicing at anything round 
his wigwam. By the time he attaine tie age of 
twelve he is permitted to use sharp arrovs, 
Such a boy must be etrong at eighteen to use a 
man’s bow. A white man, when he takes an 
Indian bow for the first time, hae all he can do 
to bend it, It takes a strong man to do it, but 
there is also & large amount of knack required. 
A member of the Ogala Sioux tribe, whose natne 
implies “The Loag Man”—he stands nearly 
seven feet high--has been kuown to kill an ante- 
lope at.one hundred and twenty-five measured 
yards. Remarkable shooting is often performed 
by the Sioux, though nothing that will compare 
with the somewhat legendary performances of 
Robin Hood, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Baat..—It cannot be done. 

8. 5. G.—No, nor in the United Kingdom. 
Comstawr Reapenx.—Submit the deed to a soliciter. 
R. G.—You had better conan lt someony in the trade. 


Quexsier.--We bave no official fig es upon the sub- 
jot, . 


Oswaim.—The doctor employed does his own dis- 


) md Raaprr.—It booomes overheated. Way it by for 
at 


“ened It ic said to be of sonse efficacy for the removal 
of freckles. 


Ganarn.— Wo presume it can be 
store. 


Taovn:.2ep.— What you require is medical advice, and 
thet we de not giv 


— —Obiitern Hundreds is o district in Buckingham- 


btained at any book- 


Hizarwanrn.--Ask some dealer to name a price. We 
do not, :ndortake valuations 


J, &.--Oorrection judiciously applied has Its effect 
even upon little dogs. 
aema.—Wo should think sponging with benzine 

me best meet t the case. 

iwrerxstep.—Asiatic cholera ie the most rapidly fatal 
Hisense koown to medical science. 

Bos.—Since the Zulu war of _— British standards 
heve not been taken into the fiel 

B. C.-—The rules of the society siete the law bind- 
ing on the case, and we have not seen them. 


TawORANT. —The children of the second “ marriage" 
are of course IMegitimate. 


Neura.-—Woar old locee kid gloves while troning; they 
will eave many callous spots on the hands. 


W. M.—Btudy how to gow plants and take care of 
‘hem before you try to make money out of them. 
4A Lover oy wax “Lownow Resavgr.”—If the man 
felt so disposed, the first thing for him to de would be 
te roake a complalnt to the local Justice of the Peace, 
Dornoruy.—Sea bathing, it ie sald, 
disemace of the ear. Cotton should be in the ear 
when it te the intention to submerge the bead. 
Tecvusitto Mornsr.—There is no cure for what are 
calle birth marka, if an oa has not been made 
for he purpose while the child was still in infancy. 


K. &--Use the best Indian ink, and grind it out from 
the stick in a thin mucilage of gum arebic, If 


causes many 


you use 
thick gum the lettere are liable to crack 

Auarsvn.— You should call in a local expert. In the 

ndition you deseribe it might be dangerous for those 


unatvnstemed to such work to meddle with it. 


Leaauity.— You had better see your step-motver and 
come to some arrangement with regard to the furniture, 
of which you are entitled to a third portion. 

&. H.—Pour boiling water over it, stir it up well, and 
the dirty sediment will fall to the bottom. When oold, 
rommove the cake on the top of the water. 

ee —First shake and brush thoroughly; then 


kie with pepper ; finally, when fu'ded and put by, 
aoe @ exoall lump of camphor between the folds. 


Ovesovs.—-The bride's cake of to-day is a rolic of a 
Roman cnstom. At e Roman marriage the bride was 
x So prepare » part, at least, of she wedding feast 


with her own hands. 


Wornm».—The best way to get rid of warts is to 
shave the top of them neatly with « razor, and then apply 


daily a little avetic acid to shaved part; the wart should 
gradually break up and disappear, 

Sorni.-—Sponge it firet with clear cold water; if that 
faile put a Uittlo ammonia in the water, not much, and 


sponge then with clean water again ; if the parasol is 
red, the ammonia will do no harm, 


Leownnesa,—-Tf s shirt bosom or any other article has 
boan scorched in ironing lay it where the bright sun- 
shdne will shine directiy upon it, and the chtinces are 
for a complete diss ppearance of the stain. 


Dirreessro.— Keeping the entire surface of the body 
cigan is one of the best remedies for all face troubles. 
Attention to diet and plenty of outdoor exercise with 
local applications are the best tre. ment. 

ivy.— Wetting the hair ia the mornivg aad brushing 
it well afterwards should have the effect of invigorating 
x$, av that cleans the scalp of the disease that tends to 
rot the roots of the hair 


Mowa.—Posaibly you boil ft either for too short or too 
long a time. When boiling teat the sugar now and 
again by taking out a little on a stick, plunging it into 
cold water, and ss soon ae it will break clean between 
the teeth without uppleasantly sticking to them pour it 
out at once. 


Oner.—The Bupbrates is the largest river of Western 
Asis. It is often named the Great River. In regard to 
the Tigris, it is cortain that ft and the Euphrates at on 
time flowed {nto the sea by distinct channels. The; 
junction fs supposed to have taken place more than 
two thousand years ago. 


Jua—No member of the Seotch peerage, no matter 
what his rank, can sit in the Houso of Commons, but a 
Scotch peer’s «ldest son, who is a by courtesy only, 
may offer himself for election to House. 


Sornra —A girl of fourteen should be Gonviet to her 
schoo! duties. Let society alone for three or four years 
and when you enter it you will be so well equip 
mentally as to be able to take in it a leading pa 


Hovsewirs.-~The best polish for furniture is iis 
lated spirits, sweet oil and vinegar, say p.... gill or half 
pint of each, rubbed on with a rag free from lint; thon 
rub well with a clean duster, and it rill look equal to 


new. 


Ayxtovs.—As the young man's ciroumatances of 
— ent are peculiar we think he had better consult 
a hele tm order that he may make sure there is not 

g system vn 
poisoning of the going which may call for 
severe remedy. 

Lanos.——We ir — stone is in reality a bit of 
water-worn flint ; is possible that you have dis- 
covered a valuahie pebble and in order to ascertain the 
worth of the thing you might submit it to a dealer in 
precious nes. 


Biev Fancrsn.—Fruit, seeds, grain, dry rey 
bread moistened with water. Tesch your bird to t 
by constantly talking to it and repeating the same oan 
or sentence several times. It ly is old enough to 


learn. 


Warvrenzs.—We advice you not to ge out on the 
chance of securing a berth when Fe A arrive at your 
destination. Write first to the Emigration Bureau 
Broadway, Westminster, and pamphlets containing all 
information will be forwarded to you, 


SMOKE. 


Wuerxver things with me go wrong, 
‘And life scems duil and prosy, 

And not a line of any song 
San make the day more rosy, 

I turn me to the ancient jar 
That stands upon my table, 

And ch se & fragrant, mild cigar 
And smoke, and dream of Mabel. 


Around my head the white clouds rise, 
Vberein, by necromavcy 
I catch the light of two blue eyes 
To cheer my vagrant fancy ; 
All thoughts of care that came to fret 
Are suddenly a fable ; 
The only things I don’ tt 
Aro my cigar and—~Mabe 


Tobacco, many times I've heard 
A slander hurled to hurt you ; 
Let it be mine to wilig a word 
To praise your matchless virtue. 
Others their curses at you fling -- 
I care not, since you're able, 
When | ara blue and ead, to bring 
Me blissful dreams and--Mabel. 


A. ©.--Take a strip of stout brown paper, cut button 
holes in it to fit the buttons on the coat, fit it on — 
then take an old tooth-brush, dip it in whiting or p) 
powder (got in small boxes), and brush the battens th 
a, shine, shake coat, take off paper, and brush 


finally. 

Tom Bow isc.— rp 2 the eos term for rum-and 
water, is pao t ve derived ite name from 
Admiral Kdward Vernon, who wore grogram breeches, 
and hence was called “Old Grog.” Abvout the year 
1745 he ordered his sailors to divute thelr rum with 
water. 


F. A.—Hotei keeper caa entertain his friends freely 
without notifying any one, but if he continues the 
entertainment beyond the lar hour for closing of 
bar be may incur the danger of a prosecution for breach 
= genes if any of those invited leave his house that 

t. 


Haxey.—A steward on beard a large ship attends to 
the food and refreshment department. He has charge 
of the wines, liqueurs, _ linen, keeps accounts, 
makes out bills, &.—in fact, is something like the 
butler in a gentleman's family. The cooks and other 
servants are subordinate to him. 


Savrs.—In almost all cases the hair changes with the 
growth. Jt is a constitutional condition, and any 
Sttompt to change the course of nature is Nkely either 
to be a failure or weotatere yon pen ty of the near Iftit is 
‘Ane and silky it probably could not be Kept the same 
colour without making {t coarse aud less boautifal. 


Lover or tHe “ Lonpow Reaper.”~--We do not think 
it is possible for you to get the situation you aim at 
except through the influence of some gentleman recor 
monding you to a friend of his in the country; in aii 
rural districts there are sous of estate officials or poorer 
relatives who are always available for joba such as you 
desire to obtain. 


Ans Inrgerrstep Onx.—Ohina took its name from 
Tein, an emperor who founded a dynasty three hundred 
years before the Christian era, He was the monarch 
who built the Great Wall and accomplished many other 
works of ya to the empire. It is also called the 

* Celestial Erapire,” because most of its early rulers 
plaimed to be of heavenly descent, 








pe eng. delicious sa luncheon er tea is 
made b; some hard oti in two, gon 
wise; the vale then removed pounded up 
some grated deennd— allow hall om ouane ton anes 


little whipped cream or butter, oo small 
por cape the being : 


watercress lea’ 
" This dish should be cree and Bil by pt a sa 
Y. A.—You should first wash it over rua ogo 
carefully with hot soda and water, mags a ogee 
well into crevices and corners. 
of soda with clean water, rub it over ¥: a yen doe 


and leave it till next dry. If 
yews are oy ty or on it root iaeed to 

@ over t A 
horn — emooth, —e off, and b- * ye 
enamel very Ae et allow that next 
day, when apply another very thin coat. 


asccmms-—te De he is in the Andel nom it ia his duty to 


initiate th ence upon the subject, 
continued fetta Rowen pullenh yum tong be 10 
continued a oe m ent you to 
have him scoume his visite to a just for 


i < own dignity should cot you to let take 
whey Ee reconciliation, wre he is worthy s 
he will not long hesitate to tender 


jaro 
pology for the bt he hag put upon you, saeni- 
acteeameniee 06 tovmine the relations which so 


long existed botween you. 
Basarut Hat.—The Revere of which you oom. 
pwede, be oy = Mon e by in ‘al 
ang 0 be at case = pred 


2 

pone on otiem = be pnosd ; also by gotting rid of the 
-consclousness Wl tn some persona the 
cause of their trouble. nervousness 
something to do with it; but be the cause what it may, 
it can be made, leas : 
seeking agrevable company, and taking part in the con- 
ventiitees, suggested by by the occurrences of the day ; also 
by — in the amusements of the evening, 
and heaping entirely out of mind, 


Is Neen or Apvice.—To accept invitations to elabo- 
rate entertainments and not to he able to og Sygate 
cate the y~* extended to you Tee 
yourself tn 'y’s estimation. Live within your 
pe we at ‘he Oe very start of your married life. By-and-by 

thaps, fortune will be more liberal with ber smiles, 
and help xe to take a more prominent position in the 
sphere in which you move. Better bear with your 

rate crequadtemess for a while, and keep oma 
debt, than to launch forth into social entertainmen 
and run the risk of being unable to overcome the 
reverses brought about by your folly. 


Pouzziep.—The custom of celebrating gold and silver 
—- belongs to —, The silver wedding 
only on the twenty- fifth anniversary, 80: 
most people could celebrate ; but to be fifty _ 
married was a sort of an event in & . The house 
was quite covered with garlands, all 
from far and near were assem) th 
dressed in their wedding dresses, 
with music, to the church, and the 
them over , and preached & at etio sorme.. 
inner, too, and epi yee singing ; and 
in the evening there was no end to noise and ahout 
ing when they drove off together for the second time as 
bride and bridegroom. 

Frormis.—They should be put into warm soapsuds 
and allowed to remota over atgnt, then the water may 
be drained off and fresh hot suds added, then they may 
be at once put inte a boiler, to stay there about half.as- 
Seen ‘eith the botlted pone ‘down into the auds os thoy 

boiling. Then turn them into the tub and 

pr? move them about with the hands while cold 
water is poured overthem. Rinse them very thorough!y, 
and if Linge are apy discolourations equeeze them gently 
with the hands, and, if need be, rub a little fine svsp 
on them, patting the soiled places lightly, but neve, 
under any ctrcumstances, rub! them. Drain off 
water and put them tuto the blueing, afterward int: 
the starch. They must not be bale iy but iS proee = 
before starching _— no water will 
Let them remain tn the starch water for 1 En open 
meanwhile turning and squeeesing them until they ae 

saturated. The starch 








thoroug! be preased o 
with the ds, or they may be put into a towel, the 
four corners drawn up and the towel f around te 
further remove the molature. 

Tax Lonpow Reapxr, Post-free. Three-halfpence 


Weekly ; or Quarterly, One dhilling and Rightpenoe. 


Aur Bace Numexns, Pamen got Senet hi et, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


on ee “Oe 407, oom tg. ag tay py L wer 


4a. 6d. 
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